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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 
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J B. CRAMER & OO. believe that they have 
« solved the problem of combining raz Greatest 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘* How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :”" 


‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 
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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. LAtor. 


‘‘Our Beethoven seems again to take a greater in- 
terest in music, which, since the trouble with his hear- 
ing began to increase, he avoided almost as a 
woman-hater avoids the sex. To the pleasure of all, 
he improvised a few tunes in a most masterly man- 
ner.”” Thus do we read in the Leipzig Musikzeitung, 
in the spring of 1822, and the Englishman, John 
Russell, gives us a charming description of such an 
evening in the Cotta Beethovenbuch. Weisse’s droll 
poem, Der Kuss (the kiss) op, 128, is found among the 
serious sketches of this year. And now he received a 
whole series of commissions. An English captain, 
named Reigersfeld, wanted a quartet, and Breitkopf 
and Haertel an operatic poem worthy of his art, before 
he *‘hung up his harp for ever.” Others asked for 
other kinds of music. ‘In short,” he writes to his 
brother Johann, “ people are fighting to get works 
from me, happy, unhappy man thatI am. If my 
health is good, I shall yet be able to feather my nest.” 
Friederich Rochlitz brought him, too, a commission 
from Breitkopf and Haertel to write ‘‘ music for Faust.” 
Rochlitz gives us a very interesting account of Beet- 
hoven’s appearance and whole mode of life at this 
time. Not Beethoven’s neglected, almost savage ex- 
terior, he says, not his bushy black hair, which hung 
bristling about his head, would have stirred him; 
what stirred him was the whole appearance of the 
deaf man who, notwithstanding his infirmity, brought 
joy to the hearts of millions—pure, intellectual joy. 
But when he received the commission, he raised his 
hand high up and exclaimed: “ That might be worth 
while. But I have been intending for some time to 
write three other great works—two great symphonies, 
very different from each other, and an oratorio. I 
shudder at the thought of beginning works of, such 
magnitude. But once engaged on them, I shall find 
no difficulty.” He spoke of the Ninth Symphony, to 
which he had now begun to give the finishing touches, 
in all earnestness. 

This was interrupted for a short time by the over- 
ture, Zur Weihe des Hauses (op. 124), for the opening 
of the renoyated Josephstadt theater with the “* Ruins 
of Athens,” of 1812. It is the portal to the temple 
in which art is praised as something consecrated to 
the service of mankind—as a thing which may lift 
us for blissful moments into the region of the purify- 
ing and elevating influences of higher powers. Even 
in this work, which dates from September, 1822, we 
may hear the solemn sound and rhythm of the Ninth 
Symphony. And, indeed, after a memorandum on 
the ‘“‘ Hungarian Story,” we find in the sketches of 
it the words, ‘“‘ Finale, Freude schoener Goetterfunken,” 
together with the wonderfully simple melody itself, 
which sounds to humanity’s better self like the music 
of its own redemption. Beethoven's own nature was 
deeply moved at this time. Weber's Freischiuts, 
with Wilhelmine Schroeder, afterwards so celebrated, 
had excited the greatest enthusiasm. Rossini’s re- 
ception in Vienna was ‘‘like an apotheosis ;” and 
Beethoven was determined to let the light of his 
genius shine forth, which he could do only by writing a 
work ‘‘in his own style.” The world was “his for 
another evening,” and he was anxious to turn that 
evening to account. And, indeed, had he not a 
world of sorrows to paint—sorrows which actual life 
had brought to him? He had also a world of joys— 
joys vouchsafed to him by his surrendering of himself 
to a higher life. 

An incident which occurred during this fall of 1822 
tells us something of this gloomy night of his personal 





existence. Young Schroeder-Devrient, encouraged 
by her success with Pamina and Agathe, had chosen 
the Fidelio for her benefit, and Beethoven himself 
was to wield the baton. Schindler tells us how, even 
during the first scene of the opera, everything was in 
confusion, but no one cared to utter the saddening 
words, ‘It’s impossible for you, unfortunate man.” 
Schindler finally, in response to Beethoven’s own 
questioning, wrote something tothat effectdown. In 
a trice, Beethoven leaped into the parterre, saying 
only: * Quick, out of here!” He ran without stop- 
ping to his dwelling, threw himself on the sofa, covered 
his face with his two hands, and retained in that 
position until called to table. But, even at table, he 
did not utter a word. He sat at it, the picture of the 
deepest melancholy.  Schindler’s account of the in- 
cident closes thus: “ In all my experience with Beet- 
hoven, this November day is without a parallel. It 
mattered not what disappointments or crosses mis- 
fortune brought him, he was ill-humoured only for 
moments, sometimes depressed. He would, however, 
soon be himself again, lift his head proudly, walk 
about with a firm step, and rulein the workshop of 
his genius. But he never fully recovered from the 
effects of this blow.” 

The performance itself brought out, for the first 
time, in all its completeness, musico-dramatic art, 
in the representation ofthe scene, “ Kill first his wife.” 
Richard Wagner, who has so highly developed this 
musico-dramatic art, admits that he acquired the real 
idea of plastic shaping for the stage from Schroeder- 
Devrient. Toit, also, Beethoven owed it that he was 
invited, during the same winter (1822-23), to compose 
a new opera. It was Grillparzer’s Melusine, but the 
intention to compose it was never carried into effect. 

We have now reached the zenith of the life of Beet- 
hoven as an artist. Besides the Ninth Symphony, 
he finished only the five last quartets which beam in 
their numerous movements like “the choir of stars 
about the sun.” The welcome incentive to the com. 
position of these last came to him just at this time 
from the Russian Prince Gallitzin, who gave him a 
commission to write them, telling him at the same 
time to ask what remuneration he wished for his work, 
But the Symphony filled up the next following year, 
1823. Nothing else, except the “ fragmentary ideas” 
of the Bagatellen, op. 126, engaged him during that 
time. 

** To give artistic form only to what we wish and feel, 
that most essential want of the nobler of mankind,” 
it is, as he wrote himself to the Archduke at this time 
that distinguishes this mighty Symphony, and consti- 
tutes, so to speak, the sum and substance of his own 
life and intuition. This Symphony was soon con- 
nected in popular imagination with Goethe’s Faust, 
as representing the tragic course of human existence, 

And when we bear in mind how closely related just 
here the musician was to the poet, this interpreta- 
tion of the work, given first by Richard Wagner on 
the occasion of its presentation in 1846 in Dresden, 
seems entirely warranted. What was there of which 
life had not deprived him? The words it had always 
addressed to him were these words from Faust: 
Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren (renounce thou 
must, thou must renounce). He now wished to paint 
a full picture of this vain struggle with relentless fate 
in tones, and what he had just gone through in his 
own experience enabled him to do it in living colours, 
All the recollections of his youth crowded upon him, 
There were the “ pretty lively blonde” whom he had 
had met in Bonn—Countess Giulietta, who had a 
short time before returned to Bonn with her hus- 
band—and his ‘distant loved one” in Berlin! A 

romenade through the lovely Heiligenstadt valley, 

in the spring of 1823, brought tohis mind anew 

pictures of the reconciling power of nature, as well as 
D2 
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of the Pastorale and C minor Symphony. He was 
now able to form an idea of their common meaning, 
and to put an interpretation on them very different 
from his first idea and first interpretation of them. 
He began to have a much deeper insight into the 
ultimate questions and enigmas of existence. 

But all of a sudden his humour left him. He re- 
fused to received any visitors. ‘ Samothracians, 
come not here; bring no one to me,” he wrote to 
Schindler, from the scene of his quiet life in the coun- 


try. What had never happened before, even when he: 


was in the highest stages of intellectual exaltation, 
now came to pass: he repeatedly returned from his 
wanderings through the woods and fields without his 
hat. “There is nothing higher than to approach 
nearer to the Deity than other men, and from such 
proximity to spread the rays of the Deity among the 
human race.” In those words, directed to the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, he summed up his views, of his art and 
what he wished to accomplish in it. ft was every- 
thing to him—a language, consolation, admonition, 
light, and prophecy. 

This we learn most clearly from the Ninth Sym- 
phony, which he finished at this time, in Baden. 

From the dark abyss of nothing arises the Will, in- 
finite Will; and with it the struggles and the sorrow 
of life. But it is no longer personal sorrow—for what 
is personal sorrow compared with the sorrow of the 
world as known toa great+ mind, experienced by a 
great heart ?—it is the struggle for a higher existence 
which we ‘‘ mortals have to engage in against the in- 
finite spirit.” ‘Many atine did I curse my Creator 
because he has made his creatures the victims of the 
merest accidents.” Cries of anguish and anger like 
this—the cries of great souls whose broad vision is 
narrowed by the world, and whose powerful will is 
hampered—find utterance here. ‘I shall take fate by 
the throat,” he says again, and how immense is the 
struggle as well as the consciousness of a higher, in- 
alienable possession, which lives as a promise in the 
breasts of all! Such blows, murmurs, prayers, long- 
ings, such despair; and then, again, such strength 
and courage after trial, had never before been ex- 
pressedin music, In the Ninth Symphony, we hear the 
voices of the powers which through all ages have been 
the makers of history; of the powers which preserve 
and renovate the life of humanity ; and so the Will, 
the Intellect, man, after a terrible effort and concen- 
tration of self, stands firmly before us, bold and clear- 
eyed—for Will is the world itself. 

But when we see the man Beethoven, we find him 
divided against himself. We have often heard him 
say that he found the world detestable; and we shall 
again hear him express his opinion on that subject 
plainly enough in this work. 

In the second movement, which he himself calls 
only allegro vivace, and which, indeed, is no scherzo, 
not even a Beethoven-like one, but rather a painting, 
we have a dramatic picture of the earthly world in the 
whirl of its pleasures, from the most ingenuous joy of 
mere existence—such as he himself frequently ex- 
perienced in such fulness that he leaped over chairs 
and tables—to the raging, uncontrollable Bacchana- 
lian intoxication of enjoyment. But we havein it also 
a fresco-painting of the “ dear calmness of life,” of joy 
in mere existence, of exultation and jubilation as well 
as of the demoniacal in sensuous life and pleasure. 
But what nutriment and satisfaction this splendid 
symphony affords to a noble mind! It carries sucha 
man from the atms of pleasure to “ the stars,” from 
art to nature, from appearance to reality. 

This ideal kingdom of the quiet, sublime order of 
the world, which calms our minds and senses, and ex- 
presses our infinite longings, is heard in the adagio of 
the work, And when, in an incomparably poetical 
union to the quiet course of the stars and to the eter- 





nally ordered course of things, the longing, perturbed 
human heart is contrasted by a second melody, with 
a wealth of inner beauty never before imagined, we at 
last see the soul, so to speak, disappear entirely before 
itself, dissolved in the sublimity of the All. The steps 
of time, expressed by the rhythm of the final chords, 
sound like the death-knell of the human heart. Its 
wants and wishes are silenced in the presence of such 
sublimity, and sink to naught. 

But the world isman, is the heart, and wants to 
live, to live! And so here the final echo is still long- 
ing, sounding tones of human feeling. 


(To be continued.) 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Practica, Loca, Examinations, 

The following are lists, in order of merit, of the successful candidates 
at certain of the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music, 
held during the past month, Other Examinations of the same kind 
will be held at Liverpool (Dec. 4 to 9), Colchester (Dec 8), Birmingham, 
(Dec. 12), Ramsgate (Dec. 12), Leicester (Dec. 13), Brentford and 
Ealing (Dec. 13), Leeds (Dec. 14), York (Dec. 15). 

Rochester.—Oct 31. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates : Susan Elsdon, Sarah R. Morgan, 
Emily Morgan, Frances Hyman. Junior Division.—Honours Cer- 
tificates : Ellen M. Beveridge, Annie Hind. Pass Certificates: Jessie 
Monckton, Louisa Acworth, Mary Atkins, Kitty Goldhawk, Adelia 
‘Frankenstein, Lavinia Liley, Florence White, Florence Russell, 
Primary Division.—Pass Certifiates : Nellie Prosser, Florence Evans, 
George Bailey. 

London, s. E.—Nov. 7th. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: Isabel K. Hughes, Ada E, 
Fairer. Junior Division.—Honours Certificates: Kathleen Challis, 
Pass Certificates: Annie Dickenson Sadler, Rosalie Kaufmann, Evelyn 
M. Stuttard, 

London, W.—Nov. 7th. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: Mary Ford-Walker, 
Emily Illingworth. Pass Certificates: Amy M. Adams, Claudia F, 
Howse, Amy Hallett (Singing). Junior Division.—Honours Certifi- 
cates: Natalie Simmonds, Pass Certificates: Violet Gribble, Edith 
C. Hallett (Singing), Elizabeth Randall, Rose Garwood, Amy 
Barker, Elizabeth Randall (Singing). Primary Division.—Pass 
Certificate : Annie Kelly, 

Brighton.—Nov. 15, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: Berta Starkey, *Florence Crossley, 
*Edith Watts, Gertrude Forster (Singing), Geraldine Harrison, Junior 
Division.— Pass Certificates: Alice Cox, Annie L. Reeves, 

Portsmouth.—Nov. 16, 1882. . 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: *Phebe Heyward, *Edith 
Ray, Annie Chase. Pass Certificates: *Lizzie Wheeler, *Horatio Rob- 
inson. Amelia Jones, Bessie Cullingford. Junior Division.—Pass 
Certificates: Edith Ralfs, Theresa Hurle. Primary Division—Pass 
Certificates: Emily Peachey. 

Cheltenbam.—Nov. 21, 1882. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: Edith Smith, Roland Mott, 
Laura Davis. Junior Division.—Honours Certificates : Sarah Wood- 
all, Ada Jewell, Pass Certificates: Gertrude Faulkner, (Singing), 
Emily Cooke, Annie Bostock (Organ), Caroline Stephens, Gertrude 
Faulkner, Alice Loder, Eva Bartlett. Primary Division,—Pass 
Certificates : Christine Ursell, Mary Norris, Edwardine Street, Blanche 
Bendy, Eva Steel, Laura Mitchell, Alice Holt. 

Stroud.—Nov. 22, 1882. - 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates : *Annie Limmer, *Lydia Rob- 
ertson, Dora Nolan. Junior Division.—Pass Certificates: Jennie 
Philips, Mary Cox (Organ), Kate Morgan, Grace Roe. Primary 
Division.—Pass Certificates: *Harold Barnard, *Louisa Fowler, 
* Adeline Nichols, Emma Knollys. 





Tue first annual meeting of the North London Tonic Sol-fa Union 
was held on Thursday, 26th ult. The proceedings consisted of speeches 
by the Chairman, Mr. W. Roston Bourke, the Rev. W, Laporte Payne, 
Mr, J. S. Curwen, President, and Mr. R. Griffith, Secretary of the 
Tonic Sol-fa College, and pieces sung by the choirs, Each choir 
having to perform ns it, as a matter of course, formed, a sort of 
informal competition. The Albion Choir and the Bloomsbury Choral 
Association were, according to the general opinion, the two best ; 
some preferring one some the other, ‘The Union purposes advancing 
the cause of Tonic Sol-fa by banding together the various classes in 
North London, and giving united performances at various places, 
Monthly meetings will be held, at which papers will be read, and 
model lessons given. It is also proposed to start classes for the higher 
branches of the ‘Tonic Sol-fa curriculum, At present there are seven 
classes, In the Union, in addition to those there are the classes 
conducted by the. Rev. W. Laporte Payne, of St. Peter’s, Highgate. 
The next undertaking of the Union will be a full choral festival at one of 
the Islington churches, when all the music will be specially written 
for the occasion by Tonic Sol-fa composers, On Good Friday, it is 
proposed to give a performance by the united choirs of some sacred 
cantata or small oratorio, 
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LOVE WHICH ALTERS NOT. 


[The Prologue of this Story appeared in Tue 
OrcHEstra for September.) 


Book I.—SOLITUDE. 


Cuaprer I. 


“ Every wise woman buildeth her house, but the 
foolish plucketh it down with her hands.”—Proverbs 
of Solomon. 


On a glorious afternoon in September, 1871, delicious 
music was stealing forth from the open doors and 
windows of Clive Church, and any one who had heard 
him play would have said at once that John Bernard 
was at the organ. The floods of harmony rose and 
fell on the warm air—now light and fleeting, now loud, 
deep, and prolonged; and the face of a young girl 
who stood outside one of the south windows flushed 
with an indefinable sense of pleasure as she listened. 
She knew the charming extemporisation would cease 
the moment she entered, for she was a pupil of 
Bernard’s, and four o’clock on this and every 
Wednesday afternoon was the hour forher lesson. It 
wanted a quarter to four, but Bernard had been there 
since three, revelling in the creations of his fancy and 
the suggestions of his memory. He was a musician 
to his heart’s core, and Wednesday was an “ off day,” 
when he stayed in Clive and enjoyed his own playing 
instead of driving out to the neighbouring villages or 
lodges to give lessons, as his large and profitable 
connection compelled him to do on all other week- 
days. He was just under thirty, and had settled at 
Clive on the inducement of his father’s old friend 
Charles Stanton, who was justly respected as one of 
the ‘‘ great people” of the place. 

Bernard was of middle height, slim, and prema- 
turely bald—from study, his wife said, from over-work 
his friends said, but he himself said it was constitu- 
tional, and pointed triumphantly to numerous bald 
maternal and paternal uncles in vindication of his 
opinion. He was not by any means a handsome 
man—not what women would call handsome, at 
least—but his face was striking and intelligent, and 
had a nameless peculiarity which made it difficult 
to forget his features. 

Anne Stanton had heard the organ as soon as 
Bernard began to play, for the Old Hall was close to 
the churchyard, and the drawing-room window was 
open. She sat with her work in her lap, listening 
attentively. John Bernard was an extemporiser not of 
a common order. He had studied harmony deeply, 
was familiar with the organ-music of old Father Bach, 
and played not merely with facile fingers and feet, but 
also with a cultured intellect and well-stored mind. 
Brought up in a good school, his taste was perfect, 
and his playing as far removed from vulgarity as from 
vainglory. 

At half past three Anne dressed and walked ‘throug: 
the wicket-gate which led from the Old Hall garden to 
the churchyard, till she reached one of the south 
windows. There she stopped as the three quarters 
chimed out from the tower. The warmth of the 
afternoon was delightful, and after standing for a 
minute or so she gently paced up and down the gravel 
walk to wait for four o'clock. She was in no hurry 
to enter, for her entry would break the spell which 
charmed her, and though she profited much by 
Bernard’s teaching she would at any time rather 
hear him play than take her formal lesson. But 
Bernard was an inexorable tyrant in the matter of 
duty, and: her: appearance was always the signal for 
beginning to work in earnest. His terms were high, 





but he conscientiously strove to do his best as a 
musician for all hispupils. Upon Miss Stanton he 
bestowed especial pains, and with all his aptitude for 
teaching he found her capacity to receive was equal 
to his ability to give, and thus the lesson (she was the 
only pupil he took on his leisure day) was often pro- 
longed far beyond the time allotted. 

Anne Stanton was twenty-three, and her father’s 
only child. She was tall and well-proportioned, had 
a bright, intelligent countenance, and a quick, keen 
eye. Her face was comely, her carriage graceful, 
and her mind well-trained; she could read French 
and German fluently, and was tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the literature of both countries; she 
painted a little, and played a great deal. She was by 
no means a paragon of all the virtues, and had a 
quiet will of her own which could assert itself now 
and then; but though not fault-free, she was an ex- 
cellent example of what culture and refinemenf can 
do for a young English lady. 

On this particular afternoon she felt less inclination 
than usual to put an end to her enjoyment of 
Bernard’s music, and ‘stood, and walked, and stood 
again, till the hour had struck and the first quarter 
of the next chimed out; she then entered the porch 
and went softly up the stairs of the west gallery 
into the organ loft. 

‘You are late,” said Bernard, as he took out his 
watch with one hand while he gave her the other. 

“It is your fault, Mr. Bernard; I have been listen- 
ing to you.” 

‘It is really too bad of you to keep me waiting, 
Miss Stanton,” he replied pleasantly, for it was easy 
to see that he was pleased at the implied acknowledg- 
ment of his power. ‘ However, we will get to work 
now you are here.” 

‘‘But you have been well employed, I am sure. 
Playing is much more pleasant than teaching ; I have 
often heard you say so.” 

‘‘That depends upon the pupil,” he said quietly, 
and the lesson went forward, honest fault-finding 
taking the place of compliment for the next hour or 
so 


John Bernard had been married about eight years, 
and at the time of his marriage he had loved his 
young wife as fervently as a young man of two-and- 
twenty, who had seen nothing of the world, could be 


expected to do. Women at that age may understand 
what love is, but it is questionable if men so young 
do or can. John Bernard filled his wife’s life, 
satisfied her heart and mind, and she loved him 
after her own fashion. He thought his heart was 
satisfied too, but he had early found that his mind 
was not, and could not be. His mental pursuits were 
above and beyond Lottie; the better portion of his 
nature she had never understood or appreciated, and 
his intellectual life was a thing apart from his home- 
life. His profession took him much from home, and 
Lottie, who was childless, had ample time to foster 
the seeds of discontent which his love of books and | 
music had all unconsciously sown in her life. Her 
disposition to be fretful and morose was not improved 
by her marriage, and the absence of children kept her 
free from those family cares which would have given 
her something better to do than ponder by the hour 
on what appeared to her as blemishes in her husband's 
character. And yet they were “happy,” as the 
phrase goes; he was very kind and attentive, and 
anticipated all her wants; while she on her part 
almost worshipped the very qualities and faculties of 
his mind which made her feel keenly that hie world 
was vaguely and indefinitely greater than her own. 
Wayward as a child, she gave way in his absence to 
feelings and suspicions which his presence kept in 
subjection, but which, with all her love for him, she 
did not always succeed in keeping down. 
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The lesson over, so far as playing went, Bernard 
gave Miss Stanton directions for the work for the 
coming week, and went somewhat fully into an 
analysis of the composition selected. He intended 
walking over the fields to bring Lottie home from 
Apthorpe Lodge, where she often went for five o’clock 
tea. She had been there that afternoon, but left 
earlier than usual, and seeing the door open as she 
passed the church, went in. Poor Lottie! Why did 
she go in at all? or, being there, why did she not go 
straight to the organ loft? Why did not that strong 
common sense which stood her in good stead on so 
many occasions suggest at this moment that John 
Bernard her husband and Anne Stanton her friend 
may be deeply interested in a conversation to which, 
for all they would have cared, all the world may have 
listened? But did common sense ever prevail with 
women of Lottie’s peculiar temperament? Above all, 
why* did not her love for John inspire her with confi- 
dence in him instead of allowing her worse self to 
distrust him? 

She did not go to the organ-loft, but stood in the 
dimness of the great church, and waited, and as she 
waited she grew impatient. Why could not John 
leave the church as soon as the lesson was finished, 
and come to her as he had promised? Why did he 
stay there talking so earnestly with Anne?. This 
question gathered force as the quarters slowly passed 
by. Foolish Lottie! Like many others of her sex, 
she was undermining her own peace and sowing the 
seeds of future trouble for herself and those dearest to 
her. She waited half an hour, and then the evil 
feeling she had harboured became her master, and 
she went out into the church-yard in anger. Why 
she was angry she did not know; she only knew that 
she was angry, and unfortunately there was no friend 
near to ask her the question and so force her to 


- analyse her frame of mind. She would not go home, 


but waited by the porch, preparing the hard things 
she would say to John when he came out. 

‘*You will remember what I have said?” were 
Bernard’s words, as he and Anne came into the 
porch. 

‘I shall not be likely to forget,” said Anne, who 
had been listening for the past twenty minutes to a 
learned discourse on the mysteries of subject, answer, 
and countersubject. 

‘I shall not forget, if you do,” thought Lottie. 
What it was she would remember she could not 
define; she was only conscious of some vague 
injustice done to herself. She coloured to the 
temples as Anne came up and put out her hand, and 
looked anywhere rather than in Anne’s face. 

** Lottie |”. said Bernard, ‘“‘ why I thought you were 
at Greenwood’s.” He came round to her side and 
took hold of her arm, as he usually did when they 
walked together. Unconsciously she tried to draw it 
away—how could he take her arm so lovingly? 
‘* Why not ?” questioned her better self, and she was 
ashamed of her suspicions and evil surmisings, and 
could only look on the ground, while her heightened 
colour testified that something was wrong within. 
Anne saw the blush and the downcast look, and 
wondered greatly, though of course she said nothing 
about it. Bernard was comparing his watch and the 
church clock, or the situation would have been more 
embarrassing than it was. Anne felt that she must 
say something. 

*“*You will come in, of course?” she said, as she 
moved towards the garden gate, not sorry to have an 
excuse for relieving Lottie. Then, as a sudden 
thought came into her mind—* Do dine with us to- 
night. Mr. Pelham is coming down, and said he 
should be in time for dinner; he ought to be here 
already.” 

‘* Pelham coming to-day!” said Bernard: “ why 





of course we shall dine with you in that case.” 
Pelham and Bernard were old friends, and they met 
so seldom now that Bernard would not for the world 
have missed the opportunity. Lottie was silent, 
ruminating still. She did not like Alwyn Pelham, 
just as she did not like anything or anybody that 
shared her husband’s affection with herself. This 
was her nature, and at times she made little effort 
either to control or conceal it. She would have liked 
to avoid this dinner, but saw no ready way of escape. 

The hall door stood open—it was the great wide hall 
of a genuine old English country house—and the 
sound of wheels came to them as they stood. Mr. 
Pelham had come, with his accustomed punctuality, 
in Charles Stanton’s carriage, sent for him an hour 
ago. 

“There he is,” said Bernard, as Pelham stepped 
into the hall at the otherend. ‘ My dear boy,” he 
said, and ran along and seized his hand almost before 
Pelham could take his hat off. Their delight was mu- 
tual, and was not lessened when Pelham learnt that 
they were to spend the evening together. Greetings 
over, they dispersed and prepared for dinner, which at 
the Old Hall was always ready at half past six, and 
Charles Stanton, as they all knew, was not a man 
who liked to be kept waiting for his guests. 

Lottie Bernard was a curioys compound of opposing 
elements. She was loving in her way, and at times 
her affection for her husband was even over-demon- 
strative; while at others her suspicious and doubting 
heart would retire into itself and render her behaviour 
for days a complete enigma. Her ideas of honour 
were formed in a strange school; an unprincipled 
father and a’doting mother had done their best and 
worst to destroy all chance of their daughter becom- 
ing what a wife ought always to be. John Bernard 
soon found that he had ‘*made a mistake,” but he 
was not the man to visit upon his wife’s head the 
results of a choice which was purely voluntary on his 
own part. At one-and-twenty he met Lottie; at 
two-and-twenty he married her out of sheer com- 
passion, and to rescue her from her surroundings. 
Love was not quite absent from the mixed feelings 
which swayed him when he asked her to marry him— 
love, at least, as most people knowit. His fancy was 
taken captive by her good looks; his mind was 
impressed by her plain, straightforward way of 
looking at things; he was settling at Clive, and 
wanted a wife; Lottie was harassed and worried 
at home by cares thrown upon her by a father who 
would not and a mother who could not grapple with 
them. So he had married her, and, like a sensible 
man, when he found his house was built on the sand 
did his best to strengthen it, and kept his bitter dis- 
appointment to himself. No change was apparent in 
him, unless it was that he became more kind and 
considerate, as Lottie’s peculiar temperament mani- 
fested itself in ways which more and more pained and 
distressed him. He tried honestly to make the best 
of things as he found them, fought manfully against 
every rising inclination to resent his wife’s varying 
moods, and, though at times the struggle wrought 
terrible havoc with him, succeeded in retaining his 
respect for her. Lottie might have won him had she 
known there was anything to win; she might have 
bound him hand and foot had she possessed the wit 
to read his character; no man was ever more 
amenable to the refining process of cultivation had 
she but known how to cultivate him. Lacking that 
knowledge, she sewed her field with briars and thorns, 
looked with jealous eyes on the books he loved, and 
made no secret of her dislike for the music which was 
as the wine of life to him. The hours he found it 
possible to give to her oppressed him by reason of the 
wary watchfulness necessary to avoid difficulties ; the 
hours he spent in his own favourite pursuits rendered 
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watchfulness still more necessary. Thus the end of 
eight years found Bernard doing his best to sustain a 
falling fabric, which his wife was perversely allowing 
to go fast to utter ruin. 


(To be Continued.) 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HIGHER ExaMINATIONS.—]JULY, 1882. 


Sections F anp G. 
FORM AND INSTRUMENTATION. 
Examiner :—C. Hupert H. Parry, B.A., Mus. B. 


Form. 


1. What is the commonest distribution of the move- 
ments of a Sonata, in quality and key? Do you 
know of any instances in Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, or Brahms, in which a central 
movement is in an unusual key? What reasons are 
there for choosing any key in preference to another in 
such a case? 

2. What is the usual distribution of keys in the 
movements of a Suite? Do the movements differ in 
quality, form, or distribution from the movements of 
Sonatas ? 

3. What is a Coda? Mention any conspicuous 
examples in Beethoven’s or Mozart’s works. 

4. Are variations ever made use of in Rondos? If 
so, how, and for what purposes? If not, why not ? 

5. Is there any similarity between the forms, and 
quality, and distribution of movements of String 
Quartetts, Symphonies, and Pianoforte Sonatas ? 

6. What is the working out portion of a Sonata 
movement? Where does it usually stand, and what 
is its function ? 

7. In what forms are slow movements usually cast ? 
Can you quote examples in illustration ? 

8. Do you know of any instances of movements of 
Sonatas or Symphonies being connected with one 
another either directly or by repetition of subjects and 
figures ? 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


1. What are transposing instruments? Mention 
as many as you can of those used in orchestras. 

2. Give the reasons for transposition, and any 
advantages that accrue from it. 

3. Can you describe any of the uses to which drums 
may be put, and examples in classical works of special 
effects, and different ways of tuning them ? 

4! Do you know any instances in which Mozart, or 
Schubert, or Weber used Trombones in a conspicuous 
manner, or for special purposes? Does Beethoven 
make much of them in his Symphonies ? 

5. How are stringed instruments generally dis- 
tributed in a score? Can you describe any examples, 
and the advantages and effects obtained from sub- 
dividing them ? 

6. What different ways are there of tuning the 
Double Bass, and what advantages are supposed to 
_ be derived from the different kinds ? 

7. What is the average scale of the Clarinet, and 
what are the characteristics of different portions of it ? 

8. Score the following for the ordinary modern full 
orchestra, paying attention to opportunities forcontrast 
between wind and strings. 
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The time allowed for this paper is four hours, 























Section B. (Div. ii.) 
HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Examiner :—C. Warwick Jorpan, Mus. B. 


1. From what ancient instrument (mentioned in 
the Psalms of David) is the Clarinet descended ? and 
who first introduced the Clarinet into his score? 
(N.B.—Quote your authority for the latter answer.) 

2. Who first introduced the three Trombones into 
the Orchestra ? 

3. Describe the meaning of the terms: Descant, 
Diaphony, Harmony, and Counterpoint; state the 
order of their origin, and the period of the first use 
of each. 

4. What was the origin of the term ‘ Oratorio,” 
and about what year was this form of composition 
introduced ? 

5. In what respect does the eighth Gregorian mode 
(the Hypo Mixolydian) differ from the first mode 
(the Dorian), seeing that the scales of the two are 
identical ? 

6. Who, and in what period, invented means for 
denoting measure and time by the use of notes of 
different shape ? and who invented * rests"’ to corre- 
spond with the length of the notes ? 

7. Who was the greatest English composer who 
lived and died in the sixteenth century ? 

8. Is there any instance of all the notes of a scale 
being used at the same time? Quote instance. 


The time allowed for this paper is one hour and a half. 





Section B. (Div. ii.) 
CHOIR MANAGEMENT. 
Examiner :—J. M. Bentxey, Mus. D., L. Mus. T.C.L. 


1. What do you recommend as the highest and 
lowest notes in each voice-part for the reciting-note 
in Chanting ? 

2. How may “unison” singing be effectively em- 
ployed in the service ? , 

3. In the choral celebration of the Eucharist what 
Solo use may be made of the organ ? 

4. Name the two modes of antiphonal chanting. 

5. In “ Tallis’s Festival Service” which part is 
wrongly sung by the congregation; and how do you 
propose to rectify the mistake ? 
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6. Describe the musical character of the Service 
whick you recommend for Good Friday. 

7. What is the “‘ Introit ?” 

8. What is the meaning of the rubrical phrase 
** sung or said ?” 

g. What orchestral instruments may be effectively 
used with the organ? 

10. Name common errors in pronunciation in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Gloria, and the Litany: also a 
mistake in punctuation ordinarily made in the first 
clause of the Litany. 

11. What method do you adopt in training boys to 
produce the upper register, or ‘‘ Claribel” tone of 
voice ? 

12. Compare the ordinary Choral Service in a 
Parish Church with that of the Cathedral ‘* Use,” 
giving reasons for what you recommend in the former 
case. 

The time allowed for this paper is one hour and a half. 





Section B. (Div. ii.) 
GENERAL MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Mus. B. 


1. How many kinds of chords of the Augmented 
Sixth are there, and on what degree of the scale do 
they occur? Give the names of each of them, their 
figures, and their roots. 

2. On what degree of the scale does the chord 
called the ‘‘Added Sixth” occur, and what is its 
derivation ? 

3. What is the meaning of the term ‘“ Overtones ?” 


Examiner:—C. Warwick JorDAN, 


Give a paradigm of those resulting from ——=— up 
“o- 
to its fourth octave. 

4. What produces sound ? What causes one note 
to be higher in pitch ‘than another, and one louder 
than another ? 

5. How many kinds of Double Basses are there in 
use in English orchestras, and what, if any, are the 
points of difference between them ? 

6. What are the uses of studying Counterpoint ? 

7. Into how many keys can a chord of the Dimi- 
nished Seventh be resolved naturally, and by means 
of ‘* Enharmonic Changes ?”’ 

8. If a single note be struck on the Pianoforte, with 
the so-called Loud Pedal pressed down, will it sound 
louder than without the Pedal? If so, why? 

g. Howcan you tell a chord ofthe Thirteenth when 
it consists of simply the intervals {from the first 
inversion of a Common Chord ? 

10. What is, in music, an Iambus, and what a 
Trochee? 


The time allowed for this paper is one hour and a half, 





Section B. (Div. ii.) 
VOCAL AND AURAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Examiner: James Keene, F.R.C.S. Eng. 


1. What is the action on the vocal chords of the 

following muscles :-— 
(a) Crico-Thyroids, 
(b) Thyro-Arytenoids, 
c) Lateral Crice-Arytenoids, 
ta) Posterior Crico-Arytenoids, 
(e) Arytenoids ? 

2. What are the conditions which regulate the 
pitch of the voice, and what is the ordinary range of 
the different varieties of voice ? 

3. What influence on the voice has been ascribed 
to the false vocal cords, and give your reasons for 





believing in the correctness or otherwise of these 
views ? 

4. What functions have been assigned to the 
various portions of the external ear ? 

5. Explain the mechanism of the structures con- 
tained in the middle ear ? 

6. What is the normal condition of the Eustachian 
tube during vocalisation, and how would a deviation 
from that condition become manifest to the singer ? 


The time allowed for this paper is one hour and a half, 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF COUNTERPOINT. 


Counterpoint consists, in its strictest form, of note 
written against note in accordance with certain rules 
of Harmony, forming thus another part to any given 
melody. It is of various kinds, but subject always to 
rules more or less severe. ‘‘ Contrapuntal Music ”’ is, 
therefore, always studied music; but whether it is 
wearisome and pedantic, or sublime and soul-stirring, 
will depend on whether its notes have vibrated in the 
delicate ether of genius, or only in the denser atmo- 
sphere of study. 

But whence came Counterpoint at the first ? 

In the so-called ‘* Music of the Ancients” there was 
no such thing. Under Greek and Roman rule, Music 
had to serve a stern apprenticeship to Poetry. Tied 
and bound by the exigences of poetic feet and rhythm, 
melody had to consider and conform to the number 
and length of syllables employed, and independent 
action was denied her. But this state of things could 
not continue always. It could not be that the younger 
Muse should not at last assert her right to at least 
equal rank with Poetry, and that she did not at once 
claim to be in her turn her superior, was due perhaps 
only to the ignorance of man: “ For,” might she not 
have argued, “cannot Music produce Poetry without 
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the aid of language? What cares she for paltry 
syllables? Is not her language the language of the 
Spheres? And what is Poetry after all but Prose in 
Song, and Song but the Music of the Soul—the 
outlet only of the Voices of Nature?” Yet this know- 
ledge came but by degrees. The Ancients had 
reverenced Music with an almost childish awe, but 
yet they had not guessed her real rank. 
claiming for her a right to rule the universe, they had 
thought she was to be ruled by their own puny voices ! 
They had thought to make her the handmaid, nay the 
slave, of Tragedy and Drama; they had thought that 
through Poetry Music should teach mankind history, 
philosophy, nay, even religion itself! forgetful all the 
while, or rather ignorant of the fact, that Music has a 
special utterance of her own. 

It was not, therefore, surprising to find that the 
beginnings of Counterpoint are of a comparatively 
recent date. We must pass over all the Music of the 
Ancients; we must leave Greek and Roman civilisation 
far in our rear, and search among the scanty records of 
the Middle Ages,—as far down in History as the 
eleventh century,—to find even the infancy of coun- 
terpoint, and even then it will be hard enough to trace 
its birth. 

Upon the wild stock of Greek and Roman music, 
there has been grafted the Psalmody of a Christian 
Church; and in the wildness of the Middle Ages, 
music with all other remnants of ancient culture and 
learning has fled for refuge into monasteries and 
convents. But her progress seems almost at a stand- 
still, for here again her powers are restricted. ‘ Plain- 
Song ’—one note only to each syllable of language, 
is nearly all that she may offer in the service of the 
Church. But under this severe restraint the muse 
has began at last to chafe, impatient for the invention 
of an art which shall at last make grandeur possible 
for her. 

Now, it is commonly supposed that the honour of 
the invention of Counterpoint may be assigned to 
Guido d’Arezzo, a Benedictine monk in Tuscany, 
about the year 1022. But all he did was to improve 
the art as it then existed ; if indeed the crude attempts 
at harmony of those days can be called counterpoint 
at all. Ecclesiastical music, which was the only 
music of any importance in his time, consisted entirely 
of Plain-Song, or ‘Canto Fermo’; to which had 
gradually been added Organum, or as it was after- 
wards called, Discant. This, in France consisted 
simply ofa second voice singing in unison with the 
first, excepting at the close, where a minor third was 
sung against the seventh of the key; in Italy of a 
succession of fourths sung under the Plain-Song. 
Upon this bare attempt at Counterpoint, Guido 
improsed by introducing an addition to the use of the 
fourth and of the key-note, the intervals of major and 
minor thirds, rejecting however the fifth, and any 
progression by semitones. That thirds might be 
used otherwise than as passing discords was already 
a great advance. But that Guido should for this have 
been honoured as the Inventor of composition in parts, 
is, as Dr. Burney shows, obviously absurd. What he 
did which deserves our gratitude, was to invent the 
scale as it now is, and by this he no doubt facilitated 
all future progress. But the harmonies which he 
considered (as they doubtless were) improvements 
on the harsh succession of fourths of which in his 
days Discant was almost entirely composed, are still 
such as modern ears would not tolerate. 

It is not possible to say when or by whom the term 
‘‘Counterpoint ” was first employed. Its origin how- 
ever is sufficiently simple ; musical notation was at 
first effected by points, and music in parts was 
expressed by points placed over each other; hence 
counter-point, 7.¢., point against point. But since 
what we now-a-days understand by the term, #.¢., the 


composition of music in various parts, or voices, 
necessitates a written harmony, the date of its intro- 
duction is probably subsequent to the invention of 
characters for Time. Until that invention had been 
made, any attempts at written music must have been 


| of the very simplest kind. After it however began 
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the Era of music and independence, in which by 
degrees she was to prove that once set free from “ the 
shackles of human speech,” she could nobly speak 
her mind in a language of her own. 

The progress of Counterpoint can be traced more 
easily in France than in Italy or England, owing to 
the greater number of early records, still extant there. 
From these it has been gathered that its development 
kept pace with improvements in the construction of 
the organ. This instrument was first brought into 
France in 757, when the Emperor Constantine VI. 
presented an organ of Greek construction to Pepin, 
the father of Charlemagne, who sent an embassy to 
Constantinople expressly to solicit such another 
instrument; gradually it was introduced into the 
various churches and cathedrals of the Kingdom, but, 
while it greatly aided the perfecting of the Gregorian 
chant, it does not seem to have done much in 
furtherance of counterpoint until the arrival of certain 
musicians from the Papal Court, towards the close of 
the eighth century. After this, however, Harmony 
seems to have been at least attempted, but apparently 
with no great success; for we are told that the 
counterpoint of Hucbald, a Flemish monk who 
flourished about one hundred years before Guido, 
was such as would not only offend our ears, but even 
set our teeth on edge, “‘ consisting almost exclusively 
of the harsh intervals of fourths and fifths! And yet 
Hucbald was not only a musician, but a Poet. It is 
the more strange that during this whole century, 
counterpoint should have made no progress, since 
we are told that Hucbald discerned what is at least 
the principle of all modern Harmony, i.¢., the 
possibility that one voice should make use of all the 
intervals of the scale which accompanies a single 
bass. Perhaps, as the same authority suggests, 
Hucbald’s views did not escape beyond the walls of 
his monastery, or else they were too far in advance 
of his generation to be adopted practically in his life- 
time. 

(To be continued.) 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The following Report was submitted to the Council 
of Trinity College, London, at their meeting on 
October 28th :— 


The Academical Board have the honour to sub- 
mit to the Council the ‘following statement of the 
Academical work of the College since the last 
quarterly Report, and to add some details as to the 
work of the year which has closed since the date of 
the last Report, viz.:—That 5180 candidates were 
examined, 5004 Locally, and 177 at the Higher 
Examinations; that 180 new students came up for 
the College classes, and that 170 new Honorary 
Members were elected. — 

On October 3rd the Warden delivered the Inau- 
gural Address of the Session, entitled “The Effect of 
Examinations on Musical Study,” which was preceded 
by the presentation of diplomas and certificates gained 
at the Midsummer Examinations. 

In the Department of Classes and Lectures the 
Board have adopted a plan proposed by the Warden 
of classifying students according to certain standards, 
in order that the position of each student in his study 
may be known to the Board, as well as to his 
Professor, and his progress or non-progress easily 
ascertained ; and this will also, it is hoped, greatly 
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facilitate the preparation of students for the exami- 
nations, and under the care of the Chief Director of 
Studies should do much to improve the results of the 
College teaching. It will be in the recollection of 
the Council that at this time last year (on Saturday, 
October 29th), they had to announce the abandoning 
of the teaching of Acoustics on account of the sudden, 
and, as it proved, dangerous illness of Dr. W. H. 
Stone ; and it is with extreme gratification that the 
Board are able to announce Dr. Stone’s recovery, and 
that this valuable teaching is now going forward, in 
class, regularly each week. A silver medal is to be 
awarded at the end of the term to the best student. 
The weekly orchestral practice has been extended 
from an hour and a half to two hours; this extension, 
it is expected, will do much to foster this important 
class, which however is in avery satisfactory state 
already. 

At the ordinary terminal meeting of the Professors 
just held, it was resolved-to represent to the Academi- 
cal Board the undesirability—in the opinion of the 
meeting—of receiving students at the half term, 
and this subject will receive the careful consideration 
of the Board at an early date. 

It has been proposed to the Board that the Pro- 
fessors of the College should be allowed to give a 
Series of Concerts with the object of providing 
students with opportunities of hearing standard 
works adequately performed within their own walls; 
and one such concert has already been given by Miss 
Alma Sanders, one of the Professors of the Pianoforte, 
to whom the Board are indebted for the idea ; and the 
second, appointed for Monday next, Oct. 30th, is to be 
given by Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. B., Registrar, 
Professor of Harmony; while Mr. W. Stevenson Hoyte 
has very kindly offered to provide a pianoforte recital 
for the same series. 

Since the last quarterly report thirty-two new 
Honorary Members have been elected; and it has 
been decided to include in the many privileges already 
accorded to Honorary Members, that of performing 
approved solo instrumental or vocal works in conjunc- 
tion with the orchestra. 

The following Local Secretaries have been elected 
since the last Report. For Arbroath, Mr. C. Ramsay 
Smart, A. Mus., T.C.L.; for London, W. and S.W., 
Mr. Pearce, Mus. B., L. Mus. T.C.L.; for Market 
Harborough, Mr. Herrap Wood, L., Mus. T.C.L.; 
for Nottingham, Miss Cooper; for Brentford and 
Ealing, Mr. Warner; for Port Elizabeth (S. Africa), 
Miss Niven French; for Market Drayton, Mr. 
Dawson ; for Middlesborough, Mr. Bruce Smith; for 
Brighton, Mr. Lorch; for Carmarthen, Mr. Videon 
Harding; for Crieff, Mr. Gordon; for Kelso, Mr. 
Evans: for Rugby, Miss Moreton; for Chester, 
Mr. Owen (Owain Alaw); for Torquay, Dr. Ditton- 
Newman ; for Banbury, Mr. Mark J. Monk, Mus. B. ; 
and for Belper, Mr. Windle. 

The Higher Examinations for Diplomas and special 
certificates were held as usual in July. The entries 
were as follows—8 for Licentiateship, 25 for Associate- 
ship, and 3 for Studentship, 51 for Special Certificates, 
and 15 for Matriculation—Total, 102 for the last half- 
yearly examination. 

The Superintendent of Examinations has reported 
that candidates complain, and with some show of 
reason, of a want of fixity in the standards employed 
by the Examiners, especially in regard to the Practical 
Subjects ; and the Board have had under consideration 
certain plans by which more permanency in the ex- 
amining staff and a less varying standard might be 
secured. It has accordingly been decided to députe 
two or more Members of the Board to act with the 
specially appointed Examiners as the only method of 
securing uniformity and continuity in the Examina- 


tions, and at the conclusion of the Examinations to | 





call a special meeting of all the Examiners to decide 
upon the Pass Lists. 

There is little to add on the subject of Local 
Examinations in Music to what was stated in the 
last quarterly Report. Further returns in connection 
with the Elementary Musical Knowledge Examina- 
tions of June last have come to hand from Graaf 
Reinett in South Africa, and from Sydney, New 
South Wales, which added to the returns already 
presented make up a full total of 2783 candidates 
examined at 130 local centres on June 16th 1882. If 
to this number be added the candidates examined in 
December, 1881, the total is 3574, a result which 
cannot be regarded as other than satisfactory, 
especially when considered in connection with the 


important revision which has been made in the scale - 


of entrance fees for these examinations. The arrange- 
ment for holding the examinations half yearly may 
now be regarded as a permanent one ; and though it 
is not to be expected that all centres will be able to 
muster candidates for two examinations in each year, 
it is hoped that many of the larger ones will finda 
half-yearly examination not only practicable but con- 
venient, and that the others will arrange themselves 
naturally into two groups: those in one group having 
an Examination in June, and those in the other group 
in December. 

The Returns for the forthcoming Examination in 
Elementary Musical Knowledge will be due in a few 
days ; and though no approximate estimate can be yet 
made of the numbers entered for examination, it is 
expected they will considerably exceed the entries in 
December last. 

As stated in the last Report, 1500 candidates were 
examined at the various centres in Practical Music 
during the year ending June 30th, 1882; so that 
altogether upwards of 5000 candidates were entered 
at the Local Examinations in Music of this College 
during the past Academical year. Since July 1st, the 
commencement of the new Academical year, 269 
candidates have been examined in Practical Music 
at the following Local Centres:—Leeds, Coventry, 
London, E., Birmingham, Leamington, Eccles, 


Walsall, Wolverhampton, Margate, The Ladies’ © 


College Wellington (Salop), Leicester, Mornington 
House Philbeach Gardens, Colchester, and Grosvenor 
College Bath; and arrangements have been made for 
holding Practical Examinations during the present 
term at the following centres :—Rochester (Oct. 31) ; 
London, S.E. (Nov. 1); London, W. (Nov. 7and 8) ; 
London, S.W. (Nov. 13); Hastings (Nov. 14); 
Brighton (Nov. 15); Portsmouth (Nov. 16); London, 
N. (Nov. 21 and 22); Cheltenham (Nov. 21): 
Stroud (Nov. 22); Weston-super-Mare (Nov. 23); 
Exeter (Nov. 24}; Bristol (Nov. 25); Southport 
(Nov. 28, 29, and 30); Liverpool (Dec. 4 to g); 
Colchester (Dec. 5); Birmingham (Dec: 12); Rams- 
gate (Dec. 12); Leicester (Dec. 13); Brentford and 
Ealing (Dec. 13) ; Leeds (Dec. 14); York (Dec. 15). 

The incoming applications for the services of the 
visiting Examiners of the College are more than 
usually numerous, and the entries are likely to be 
correspondingly larger; thus showing that the 
Practical Examinations are increasing in popularity 
and usefulness. 

In presenting this Report, the Board cannot but 
feel that the above bare relation of facts is more 
than sufficiently indicative of the continued strength 
of this College, which having stood the test of every 
conceivable form of criticisms, has become year by 
year more and more firmly rooted in the public 
estimation. It is strongly significant of the ever 
increasing demand for such facilities as those afforded 
by the College, as well as of the complete confidence 
reposed in the Institution itself, that as one scheme 
after another is put into operation, whether in imita- 
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tion of the work of this College or otherwise, the 
invariable result has been a still further growth and 
development in those very departments which were 
most likely to be affected by the new schemes. With 
such facts as these before them, the Board can only 
look with thankfulness on the past, and with renewed 
hope and encouragement to the future. 
On behalf of the Board. 
Humpureey J. Stark, Mus. B., Registrar. 
Per SHELLEY FisuEr, Secretary. 








THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. 


To the Editor of ‘“‘ THe OrcHESTRA.” 


The readers of The Orchestra must be well tired of 
a controversy where reason seems to have been con- 
fined to one side. I have not amended, but solely 
amplified, the statement Herr Behnke assailed; it 
stands in its truth incontrovertible still. If we omit 
the negation in the first clause and invert the affirma- 
tion in the second we shall see to what doctrine each 
of us stands pledged. 


MR. LUNN. 


To a good singer it does not 
matter how he breathes, and a 
good singer never bothers his 

ead about it. 


HERR BEHNKE, 


Toa good singer it matters how 
he breathes and a good singer 
bothers his head about it. 


So that if Patti, if Nilsson, if Lloyd, if Santley do 
not, therefore, bother their heads about their breath- 
ing when they sing they are not, in Herr Behnke’s 
opinion, ‘good singers.” It would be well before 
again assailing a singer to ask a singer what he 
really does do: 

Now as regards my charge of intellectual appro- 
priation against Mr. Browne. Does Mr. Behnke 
designedly falsify my text or what? What is meant 
by “claiming authorship as of a new physiological 
fact?” God is the Author of all physiological facts. 
The discerner of a physiological fact is another thing: 
and of these we may instance Dr. Harvey on the 
blood, or Dr. Wyllie on the use of the false cords. 
The discoverer of the cause of an already known 
physiological fact is also another thing; as when I 
discovered the reason why nature made man and 
woman to breathe differently. ‘* The explanation 
being new, and the author (i.e. the author of the ex- 
planation, not of the cause, nor of the physiological 
fact), myself.” In other words I furnished an expla- 
nation of well-known phenomena which explanation 
Mr. Browne reproduced as his own; or failing this 
interpretation we each derived the information from 
some common source open to both; which source, if 
existing, I challenge these partners in error to pro- 
duce. Perhaps my “Academy lecture” is only known 
to Herr Behnke under its published title, ‘‘ Vocal 
Expression: Empirical or Scientific ;” if he never saw 
it, heard it, or had it read to him, his words were 
unfortunately chosen. 

And now, I think, some explanation is due to the 
reader for the apparently presumptuous attitude I 
take up on these questions, for I write as one having 
authority. In the Maryland School $ournal for Oc- 
tober, 1878, Vol. V., No. 1, appeared the following 
passage :—‘‘ The voice being next to the brain the 
vehicle of the orator’s power, it should be forged, and 
shaped, and tempered with the same patience and 
craft as the chieftain’s sword. ... . . There will 
probably be some difficulty for awhile to come” (now 
note) “in finding competent instructors. The men 
who possess finely-developed voices, and are thus 
able to give precept and example together, are rarely 
willing to relapse into pedagogues.” Now we see 
that in this extract from an American and independent 
pen there is a criterion,—* precept and example.” 





Where do we find men who answer to this? Does 
Herr Behnke? Does Mr. Browne? Do our accepted 
teachers of music? Tell me, all you gentlemen of 
Music, of Education, of Physiology, of Science, where 
are these to be found? I challenge you. It is not 
my business—it is hateful to me—to have to correct 
the errors of outsiders. Their self-complacency as- 
tonishes me; their effrontery astonishes me; and, worse 
than all, their ignorance of logic and psychology dis- 
gusts me. But yet, amidst this chaos of thought and 
this gloom of intelligence we may still see one ray of 
light. Of a number of scientific facts presented to 
two men—one a practical man, trained to a speciality, 
the other affecting to train others to be what he him- 
self is not—this psychic condition is true: The 
practical man will be able to distinguish between an 
Inappropriate scientific fact and an Appropriate scien- 
tific fact; the theoretical man will be unable to so 
distinguish. The practical man will be able to select 
what will corroborate a possessed truth; the theoreti- 
cal man will select useless scientific facts to bolster 
up a conceived error. And while this conflict of 
worldly interest obtains—its lust of approbation, its 
pride of heart, its very struggle for daily bread—one 
can scarcely hope to meet with men sufficiently un- 
selfish to work for truth alone. 

An analogy of our relative positions can be found 
in the life and worth of our workmen. What scien- 
tific facts are in the intellectual world, tools are in 
the material world. For instance, a carpenter would, 
out of a number, discern and select as suitable those 
tools which he knew would help him in his work; and 
a dentist would do the same; each selecting tools 
different yet applicable ; but a man who is neither a 
carpenter nor dentist would be just as likely as not 
to try and extract a tooth with a carpenter’s auger. 

CHARLES LUNN. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Honorary Mempers,—The following have been elected since the 
last list was published: Alberto Visetti, London; Daniel Charles 
Jones, Londonderry ; Thomas Johu Breman, London; George London, 
London; Joseph Henry Smith, Stockport; Kate Penfold, London ; 
George Edwin Lyle, Sherborne ; Sophie Brooks, Hounslow; Mrs, M. 
Wristbridge, Ealing; G. J. Chatterton, London; T, Disney Fisher, 
Weybridge; W. G. Waller, Goodworth ; London; George Arthur 
Higgs, London; Elizabeth Cromwell Swail, Hammersmith; Lydia 
Jane Rawlinson, London; Lizzie Cundy Hore, Swansea; John 
William Stephenson, Hull; C. W. Bucherer, Fraserburgh; Ben~ 
jamin Tomkins, LL,D,, Bristol; Edward Head, Wellingboro’ ; 
Thomas Collinson Carey, Downham Market; Susannah Morris, 
London; David Charles Bellingham, Southend-on-Sea; Mrs, Eliza 
Barfoot, St. Helens; Miss Margaret Bretland, Ainfield, Liver- 
pool; Richard Burgess Liverpool; Joseph Firth, Blythe; Mrs. M. J. 
Glover, Aintree; Miss Frances R. Haddon, Northampton; Miss 
Elizabeth Susan Lacey, Nottingham; Miss Sarah McPherson, 
Salturn-by-the-Sea; James Mosely, North Shields: Mrs, Surmans 
Weston-super-Mare; Mrs, L, M, S. Hagger, Cirencester; Miss 
Annie Eliza Holdom, London; Edwin Stevens, Jersey; Miss Agnes 
C. Sommerville, Liverpool; Miss Fanny Wood, Horncastle, 








Ma. Barnarp Lucas having resigned the Secretaryship of the Music 
Publishers, Association, the Committee have accepted the services of 
Mr, H. Lawrence Harris. 


Beprorp.—On Wednesday, 15th November, an Organ Recital was 
givenon the Modern SchoolOrgan by Mr. H. W. Stewardson, L. Mus. 
T.C.L., the School Organist, Programme:—Andante, Postlude, 
Batiste; Andante in A, Mozart; Prelude and Fugue in F, Bach; 
Air du Dauphin, Roeckel; Andante from Symphony in C, Schubert ; 
Grave, Offertoire, Batiste; Andante in F, H. W. Stewardson; Over- 
ture, ‘Le Caliph de Bagdad.” Boieldieu. The above Programme 
was gone through in good style, The Andante in F, and the Offertoire 
were enthusiastically encored, and several others were warmly applauded 
by the audience. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
LIVERPOOL CENTRE, 





DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES BY THE MAYORESS. 


The fifth annnal distribution of prizes and honour certi- 
ficates gained by the students in the Liverpool Centre of 
the ‘Trinity College of Music, London, took place on 
Saturday afternoon last, in the hall of the Liverpool 
Institute, Mount Street, in that city. The Mayor (Mr. J. 
llughes), who was accompanied by the Mayoress, presided, 
and there was a large attendance of the parents and 
friends of the students. Amongst those on the platform 
were Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.Bac. Oxon (Registrar of 
Trinity College, London), Mr. James J. Monk (hon. 
local secretary), Mr. Henry E. Rensburg, Mr. Malcolm 
Guthrie, J.P.; Mrs. Guthrie, Alderman and Mrs. Henry 
Park (Wigan), Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Newell (Bootle), Mr. 
and Mrs. William Bennett, jun., Mr. and Mrs. William 
Radcliffe, Miss Storey, Major and Mrs. R. E. Stewart, 
Dr. R. H. D. Johnson, Dr. EB. L. Hudson, Mr. John Wrigley 
(Manchester), Mr. A. E. Isaac, Mr. J. M. Field (Altrincham), 
Mr. W. R. Purcell, Mr. C. E. Butcher, Mr. T. 8. Hill 
(Birkenhead), Mr. Sam Campbell, Mr. Richard Burgess, 
Mr. Edward Graham, &c. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from 
Lord Sandon, M.P., Lord Claud J. Hamilton, M.P., Mr. E. 
Whitley, M.P., Colonel J. Ireland Blackburne, M.P., Sir R. 
A. Cross, M.P., Colonel M’Corquodale (High Sheriff), the 
ley. 'T. Major-Lester, and Mr. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Warden 
and Chairman of the Council of ‘Trinity College. 

Mr. Hunt wrote as follows :— 


My Dear Sir,—It is a great disappointment to me that I am unable 
to be present at the very important gathering to take place at Liverpool 
on Saturday next. My attendance is urgently required at the Council 
meeting long fixed for the same date, and I find I cannot be spared 
from this and from another engagement in the morning of the same day. 

But though my presence is required in another place, my heart is 
with you all; and I am rejoiced to know that the College will be most 
efficiently represented by my friend and colleague the Registrar, and 
also by yourself, who have worked so hard and so well for the cause in 
your great City of Liverpool. 

Be kind enough to express to the Mayor our grateful sense of the 
honour he has done to our College in consenting, in the midst of so 
many engagements as the Chief Magistrate of your City must have 
upon his hands, to preside at\the meeting, as well as to his Lady, the 
Mayoress, for her kindness in distributing the Prizes and Certificates to 
the successful Candidates. 

Please also to convey the best thanks of the College to those ladies 
and gentlemen who have so generously promoted the cause of musical 
education by providing suitable prizes as an additional incentive to the 
candidates at our Seal emmsbediene, 

Since the first formation of our body ten years ago, great strides 
have been made in the musical progress and activity of this country ; 
and I cannot help thinking that an institution which within the last 
few years has established over two hundred local centres, and examined 
more than twenty thousand candidates, may fairly claim to have done 
somethiagg to bring about these good results. Considering, indeed, 
that Trinity College has tested the worth and efficiency of a far larger 
number of musical pupils than all the other institutions added together, 
it would be nothing short of mock humility to think otherwise. 

For this reason also, I feel that it is a false delicacy that would strive 
to hide the fact that the time has now more than arrived when an 
increase of the monetary resources of the College would enable the 
governing body to extend its public usefulness in a marked degree. It 
would. be difficult to point to any existing institution which, at 
one time or other of its career, has not received such public aid; 
but Trinity College, never / Much as the College has accomplished, 
it might have acheived, and can yet acheive, far greater things, 
with only one tithe of the extraneods support accorded to other 
institutions, With its well-perfected machinery, and its careful and 
experienced financial administration, a reserve fund of two or three 
thousand pounds would enable the College not only to greatly extend 
its present operations, but to establish others equally beneficial to the 
cause of musical art, and to undertake work which is continually being 
pressed upon us, but which we cannot conscientiously enter upon with- 
out due provision, Most earnestly therefore do we plead—as those 
who have already given of their best need not hesitate to plead—for the 
College Decennial Fund, the more especially as a hearty response from 
80 great a centre as the City of Liverpool will not only prove a strong 
example to other less important centres, but will also serve to cheer and 
encourage a body of musicians, now comprising some of the most dis- 
tinguished in the country, who have gone upon the principle of showing 
what can be done by the argument of convincing facts,and have waited 
and laboured for,ten years in order to accomplish those facts. And it 
will, 1am confident, be 4 real delight to all who are in sympathy with 
the most beautiful art and science of music, to accord their practical 
support to an institution which, in the space of the last few years, has 
trained and educated nearly a thousand musicians within its own walls, 
besides carefully testing the work of upwards of twenty thousand musical 
students scattered over the three kingdoms. 





Wishing you all success in our noble work, believe me to remain, 
very sincerely yours, — H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
Warden and Chairman of the Council. 
James J. Monk, Esg., Hon. Sec., Trin. Coll. 


The Mayor—Ladies and Gentlemen, before proceeding to @ 
more formal part of our business this afternoon I will ask 
Mr. Monk, the honorary secretary, to be good eneugh to 
read the Report. 

Mr. J. J. Monk, the honorary local secretary, read the 
Report as follows :— 


It is again a great pleasure to present a favourable report with regard 
to the progress made at this, the Liverpool Centre of Trinity College, 
London, 

Last year, as many will remember, the Chair was occupied by Mr. 
Henry E. Rensburg, who gave an admirable address upon the utility 
and place of the « Musical Amateur,” and the prizes and certificates 
were gracefully distributed by Mrs. William Bennett, Junior. This 
year our popular and respected Mayor has most kindly consented to 
give his valuable time and presence to preside over the Fifth Annual 
Distribution, and the Mayoress has graciously consented to give away 
the prizes to the successful candidates. 

The Prizes given away this afternoon form a new departure from 
those previously distributed. All the Prizes now are bound in the 
College binding, and are stamped with the College Arms; and it is 
thought that this will greatly enhance the value of the prizes. 

This year, also, a limit to age has been fixed in the various Divisions, 
beyond which candidates cannot compete for the prizes. No prize in 
the Senior Honours’ Section, of either examination, can be gained by 
candidates who have passed their twenty-fifth birthday, and in the Senior 
Pass Section no candidate who has passed his or her twenty-first birthday 
is eligible for a prize. 

In the Junior Division, the limit is fixed at 16; in the Special Mention 
List, at 21; and in the Primary, at 14 years of age. 

This, it is presumed, is as fair an arrangement as can reasonably be 
made, and has been strictly carried out. Further, in the Elementary 
Musical Knowledge Examination, candidates entered for Pass and 
Honours, and only gaining a place in the Pass Section, are debarred 
from winning any prize in that Section, nv matter how high they 
figure in the Pass List, otherwise the chance, if these entered for the 
Pass Section alone, would be very much endangered in the Prize 
Competition, 

There have been held four examinations since the last Report, viz :— 
two in Elementary Musical Knowledge, and two in Instrumental and 
Vocal Music. For the Theoretical Examinations there were 285 
entries, viz: 89 in Dec. 1881, and 196 in June last, Of these 186 
were successful, the failures being over 30 per cent. 

The minimum marks essential to secure a position in each Division 
of the Examinations are :—-Seniors.—First Class Honours, go per cent. ; 
Second Class Honours, 80 per cent. ; Third Class Honours, 65 per cent. ; 
Pass, 50 per cent. Junior Division —Same per centage for Honours 
and Special Mention, but for the Pass Section, 55 per cent. 

The total number of candidates examined in the Grammar of Music 
alone, at this Centre since June, 1877 (when the Elementary Musical 
Knowledge Examinations were first established) is 1261. 

For the Practical Examinations there were 210 entries, viz: 87 in 
Dec, 1881, and 123 in June last; of these, 149 were successful, over 
30 per cent. failing. 

The great majority of the candidates enter for Solo Pianoforte playing, 
the Juniors preponderating. 75 per cent. is required for Honours, and 
50 per cent, for a Pass in the Senior and Junior Divisions, and 50 per 
cent. constitutes a Pass in the Primary Division. 

The maximum of marks is 100, the minimum 50 in the Senior and 
Junior Divisions, and go and 45 sae | in the Primary. 

The cards given to each candidate in the Instrumental and Vocal 


Examinations, denoting how many marks have been gained in each - 


section of the examination, are of great practical value, and act as a 
guide to the teacher, pointing out, unmistakably, the weaker points of 
each candidate examined. These cards, which are the copyright of the 
College, were formulated by the present esteemed Examiner, Mr, 
Humphrey J. Stark. 

These Examinations, ot which Trinity College, London, was the 
pioneer, have, since their initiation, been imitated by other Musical 
Institutions, but the rivalry does not seem to have had any appreciable 
effect upon the popularity of the « Trinity’? Examinations. ‘The total 
number of candidates examined in Instrumental and Vocal Music alone, 
at this Centre since Feb., 1879 (when the first examination was held) 
is 954. 

| have been made that the certificates are too easily won. 
On the other hand great complaints are made that the examinations are 
too stiff, and it certainly is a very difficult thing to gain Senior First 
Class Honours in the Theoretical Examination, or even Honours at all. 
And, again, it may be a’sumed that 30 per cent. of failures pretty well 
shows that the details of the Examinations are not easily mastered. 

It is only right to mention that these ridiculous and untrue reports 
are circulated by prejudiced persons, who are interested in other 
Institutions. 

These Local Examinations are intended for Students in Elementary 
Musical Knowledge, Theoretical and Practical, not for Geniuses, and 
as such must be looked upon, They are an encouragement for past 
work, and a spur to future study, are thoroughly searching, and require 
plenty of preparation, as all teachers who have sent any candidates in 
know. 
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There are held, at the College in London, Examinations in the higher 
branches, for those who are beyond the work of the local ones, 

The Prize Fund, this year, amounts to between {£40 and £50; and 
amongst the donors may be pardonably mentioned with pride, such 
names as Charles Santley, Carl Rosa, Michael Maybrick, Joseph Maas, 
and Humphrey J. Stark, names which are rightly held in high esteem 
in the musical profession. Amongst the larger local donors, such 
valued names as Malcolm Guthrie, Henry E. Rensburg, F. Arthur, 
B. Salt, and Miss Hesse, are familiar to local candidates; while among | 
the smaller (though equa!ly welcome) donors are the respected names | 
of Mrs. William Bennett, Junior, Mrs. R. E. Stewart, Mrs. J. W. 
Sutton, Thos. Ellison, Rev. ‘I. Major Lester, William Bradford, Dr. 
R H. D. Johnson, &«., &c. 

It is hoped that a substantial list of Prizes, for competition during 
the next twelve months, will be forthcoming before the meeting closes. 

‘This is the first occasion that the candidates examined in December 
have had an equal chance with the June candidates in competing for 
the local prizes, and this useful and welcome innovation will be 
continued for the future. 

Warm thanks are due to Major R. E Stewart, who has liberally 
supplied this Centre with blocks of the College Arms, and who also 
takes a lively interest in everything connected with the Liverpool 
Centre. Mention must also be made of the kind help and assistance 
rendered by Rev, C. J. Hardman, Rev. T. Major Lester, and Miss S, 
E. Vickess, 


The Mayor, who, on rising, was loud'y cheered, said :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, after the very elaborate report that 
you have heard, and the letter from the Warden of Trinity 
College, there is little left for me to say with regard to this 
movement. Ihave felt considerable diffidence in coming 
here to preside, because I thought that probably some 
gentleman who was better qualified in musical matters 
would have filled this position with greater éc/at and have 
delivered an interesting address to those who are here 
to-day as students. Still, having been appéaled to by 
Mr. Monk, who works the centre in Liverpool, I felt that it 
was a movement that was deserving of great encourage- 
ment—that it was part of the great educational work in 
which we are all engaged—for I know of nothing which 
tends so much to elevate and refine as a thorough training 
in music (hear, hear), and I therefore come here to-day 
with very great pleasure. (Applause.) I can only say 
that this organisation which has now been in existence for 
several years is an organisation which I think only requires 
to be thoroughly ventilated through our city and in the 
suburbs to have great encouragement. (Hear, hear.) This 
Centre is really a branch of what is known as ‘Trinity 
College, a musical college in London which was commenced, 
as I understand, in 1875, and which has centres in all the 
principal towns in the kingdom. The object of these 
centres is to afford to students an opportunity of obtaining 
a sound technical musical knowledge in the districts in 
which they reside. This Institution, | understand, has had 
no support from the Government, but has really been self- 
supporting; and how very few of the institutions amongst 
us can boast of such a career! (Hear, hear.) I therefore 
hope and believe that after the report has been thoroughly 
ventilated, the citizens of Liverpool will take it into their 
consideration, and try to assist those gentlemen who have 
for years been endeavouring to promote its objects in 
Liverpool. (Hear, hear.) Iam informed that something 
like ‘300 students are educated in London; and, as you 
are awaie from the report, we have over 1000 students 
who have had the opportunity of this technical education in 
the City of Liverpool. They are thoroughly trained in 
music, an! they are afterwards examined by men of the 
highest position in the musical world. (Applause.) I 
have read over a list of some very distinguished men who 
are at all times ready to take part, and do in fact take part, 
in the proceedings in support of this institution; and I can 
only say that, as the Mayor of Liverpool, I consider that a 
privilege has been extended to me—for which I am very 
grateful—in the opportunity having been afforded me of 
coming here to see if I cou'd stimulate the citizens of 
Liverpool to give the institution a little more encourage- 
ment and support. (Applause.) I don’t think I need 
trouble you further, except to commend this institution to 
you, and to ask you not only to assist yourselves, but to 
induce your friends to do all they can to assist in raising 
the status of Liverpool with regard to its musical education. 
(Applause). You know the Prince of Wales some time 
ago attended a meeting for the establishment of a Royal 
College of Music in London. Well, | know that many of 
our citizens are not very favourably impressed with that 
scheme. What they object to is the centralising of any 
great movement in one city. We in Liverpool, of course, 


educating our own people; and it appears to me that the 
efforts of Trinity College are in this direction, because it 
establishes organisations in our midst and gives facilities 
for the education of our young people, and those of maturer 
years, in music thoroughly well, and that education is 
afterwards tested by men of the highest position in the 
musical world in London, I therefore think that it is an 
institution which has real claims upon us in Liverpool. 
(Hear, hear.) I am glad to see so large an attendance, and 
{ hope that the result of the meeting will be to show that 
Liverpool is not going to be behind either London or any 
other city with regard to the musical education of those 
who dwell amongst us. (Applause,) I have very great 
pleasure in commending the institution to the support of 
the people of Liverpool, and | hope that it will be one of 
those at the annual meetings of which the Mayors of 
Liverpool in future will not deem it unworthy of them to be 
present and take part in the proceedings, (Applause.) I 
have now, ladies and gentlemen, very great pleasure in 
introducing to you Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, Registrar of 
‘Trinity College, London. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stark ; Mr. Mayor, and Ladies and Gentlemen, I need 
scarcely tell you that it is with very great and sincere 
pleasure that 1 find myself able to be present at this 
important meeting to-day. “lhe exhaustive report of the 
excellent working Secretary of this centre, and more 
especially the admirable address we have just listened to 
from the chief magistrate of this city, leave me very little 
to .say; but I think that, as this is the first occasion upon 
which a member of the council and governing body of 
Trinity College, London, has been privileged to address a 
meeting in this great City of Liverpool, 1 may perhaps be 
pardoned if I try to give you as briefly as possible some 
outline of the work which we are attempting to do in the 
cause of musical education throughout the country. Some 
ten years ago this College was founded; and it had then for 
its object, as it has now, the furtherance of musical 
education in every part of the country. (Applause.) We 
don’t seek to establish a large central institution in London 
and shut up all the music within that little circle; but we 
seek to bring the music home to your very doors, as it were, 
and to show that inevery town there is a certain amount 
of musical talent and ability, which only needs to be drawn 
forth to exhibit itself in its true and proper light. (Ap- 
plause.) We began our work by first of all establishing a 
system of examinations mainly intended for teachers, and 
those have been continued and proved most successful, 
testing in every possible way those ladies and gentlemen 
who are intending to make music their profession; so that, 
when the public see a teacher certitied by the ‘Trinity 
College of London, they may know that that teacher is one 
to whom they may go with perfect safety, as one who will 
thoroughly perform the duties undertaken. (Hear, hear.) 
After we had gone on a little while like that, we found that 
if we were to accomplish any great work we must go a 
great deal further—that we must direct our attention not 
only to the teachers but to the students, to those who were 
learning. That was the next step we took in our career ; 
and I think you will agree with me, from the results in the 
Liverpool Centre, that it was the best thing we could 
possibly have done. (Hear, hear.) We initiated a system 
of local examiners, so that students, from the youngest up 
to any reasonable age, might be tested as to the progress 
they were making in the study of the art; ard any one who 
chooses to consult the published prospectus of the College, 
can see how carefully the system of examinations has been 
adapted to the capacity both of the youngest and most 
experienced students. We found, too, if we wished to 
improve the taste for music in this country, it was of no 
use going to those whose tastes were formed, but we must 
go to those whose tastes were yet to be formed, re- 
membering that the children of to-day are the women and 
men of future years, and it is they who will carry on the 
glorious work of our art in this country. (Applause.) You 
will see from the few remarks I have made that what we 
seek to do is not to centralise music, to reduce it into a very 
narrow circle, but to spread a knowledge of it abroad 
throughout the country, and establish in every town a 
means whereby the musical education of every child may 
be periodically tested. But this is not the whole of our 
scheme. On the cards distributed amongst you this after- 
noon you have a small illustration of the College building. 
It is not a very large building, but it is a very great centre 
of musical life and activity in London. (Hear, hear.) We 
have a constant stream of students passing through that 
building, averaging 300 every term, whose studies are 





feel that, as a population of 575,000 inhabitants, we are 
entitled to have within our own city every facility for 


superintended by a staff of some 52 professors, including 
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some of the most distinguished in the ranks of the profession 
in London; and when I tell you that one of the most active 
and energetic of those teachers is one whose name is in 
Liverpool literally a “household word”—I refer to Sir 
Julius Benedict—(applause)—you will have some idea of 
the soundness of the teaching given in the College. (Hear, 
hear.) We have in an active state an orchestral society 
mecting for weekly practice in the College, and an Oratorio 
Class has recently been formed under the direction of 
Mr. Willing, and is actively supported and supervised by no 
less a person and distinguished musician than Sir Michael 
Costa. (Applause.) Besides this, the College has offered 
prizes of some value, at various periods, to encourage the 
study of composition, which is a most important thing at the 
present day, and in this Sir Michael Costa has shown his 
interest by acting as our adjudicator. (Applause.) It must 
not be supposed that all we have attempted to do has been 
done without opposition. Of course, opposition will arise. 
The moment you attempt anything new of a startling 
character you must expect to meet with opposition. (Hear, 
hear.) We expected to meet it, but we made up our minds 
to do our best to live it down, whatever it was, and I think 
we may say we have fairly sueceeded in that endeavour. 
(Hear, hear.) Of course, certain accusations have been 
brought occasionally against the College, and more parti- 
cularly an idea has been sown broad-cast that the certifi- 
cates of this College are so easily attainable that they are 
practically valueless. You have already heard in the 
report the percentage of marks which must be gained by 
any successful candidate; but I think I might go further 
than that and tell you, as one who has had considerable 
experience in the work of the local examinations of this 
College, that if you compare the statistics of its local 
examinations with those of the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or any other body holding local examinations, 
you will find that they will compare most favourably. I 
am not taking any particular year. I merely say that the 
general average of passes and failures is certainly as nearly 
as possible the same. Besides, it is not to be supposed for 
a moment that these certificates are intended for those who 
have finished their training. On the contrary, they are 
intended for students—as an encouragement to carnest 
work on their part, and to show, as it were, so many steps 
in their progress, but by no means to show that they 
have reached the utmost limit of their studies. That was 
never intended by the College, and, of course, could 
never be achieved. As regards local examinations in 
Music, of course you are aware that Trinity College is not 
alone in the world. We had the honour of initiating the 
work. (Hear, hear.) We carried it on for several years, and 
those who had begun by throwing cold water on our efforts 
ended by imitating us. (Hear, hear.) And I may say, as one 
interested in the work, that | am extremely glad that they 
have imitated us. I refer more particularly to the Royal 
Academy of Music. That is an Institution with a great 
and historic name, and one which [ am sure I would not say 
a single word to depreciate; but I could not help noticing a 
curious remark made by the Principal of that Inst:tu.ion when 
speaking in Manchester on a similiar occasion to this a few 
weeks ago. Dr. Macfarren said it had been charged against 
the Royal Academy of Music that it had imitated the work 
Trinity College was doing ; but he denied that this was so 
on the curious ground that, although Trinity College 
had started the examinations, the Royal Academy had 
“thought about them” years before. (Langhter.) I leave 
it to you to judge how long the authorities of the Royal 
Academy of Music would have remained in the contempla- 
tion of their sublime idea had it not been for the action 
of Trinity College in initiating the scheme of examinations. 
(Applause.) But I would not say a single word that would 
depreciate the work the Royal Academy is doing for one 
moment. We welcome it as a fellow worker in the same 
field. (Applause.) We don’t wish for any rivalry. We 
have no rivalry. If there has been any rivalry, let me tell 
you once and for all, that in some Centres where un- 
pleasantness has occurred it has been through the in- 


judicious action of the local secretaries of the Royal 


Academy of Music, some of which has been repudiated by 
the Central Authorities in London. (Applause.) Speaking 
in Southport, when asked to state what would be the effect 
of the Royal Academy examinations on ours, I said that I 
considered that, so far from injuring them, they would really 
be a substantial benefit. And such has turned out to be the 
case. I don't say that it is literally due to the examinations 
of the Royal Academy that our examinations have increased, 
but the fact remains that they have increased by hundreds. 
(Applause.) With respect to them, we have nothing to fear. 
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We mean to keep on with the work, and we are perfectly 
clear that the public will not be slow to discriminate where 
the work is thoroughly and efficiently done. (Hear, hear.) 
Since your last annual meeting, one very important matter 
in connection with the public musical education of this 
country has come prominently into notice—the question of 
the establishment of the proposed Royal College of Music. 
Of course, you are all aware that the Prince of Wales has 
taken a very great interest in this scheme, and efforts have 
been made to raise a considerable amount of money for the 
purpose of the proposed Royal College; and the question 
every one seems to be asking is: “ How is this going to 
affect your work? Will: you be advantaged by it, or 
injured by it?” It is a very difficult matter to answer that 
question at present, because no one knows exactly what the 
scope of the proposed Institution is to be; but I may say 
this:—that, so far as Trinity College is concerned, the 
authorities of that Institution are perfectly prepared to 
work in the most harmonious way in carrying out any 
proposal emanating from -so high an authority as the 
Prince of Wales and the Centre of the proposed Royal 
College. (Applause.) Speaking some time ago, the Duke of 
Edinburgh remarked that, so far from wishing to injure 
existing institutions, the proposed Royal College wished to 
act in harmony with them ; and with a view to that, there 
was already an idea that in some way arrangements should 
be made whereby existing Institutions should be affiliated 
with the Royal College. I can only say, on behalf of the 
authorities of Trinity College, that if terms are offered, 
Trinity College will be one of the first Institutions to show 
that it is prepared to work harmoniously with the new 
body. (Applause.) Certainly one thing you must remember. 
Whatever may be the effect of the new Institution, or 
rather, if its effect is to be that every existing Institution— 
whether the Royal Academy of Music, ‘l'rinity College, or 
any Institution already in existence—is to be exterminated, 
you may depend upon it that the etsablishment of the 
Royal College of Music in this country will be about the 
worst day’s work the art of music in this country has ever 
sustained. (Hear, hear, and applause.) But 1 don’t for 
one moment anticipate that such will be the result. I can- 
not imagine that in a free country it can be possible. On 
the contrary, we have nothing to fear and everything to 
gain. (Hear, hear.). Weare thankful that the Prince of 
Wales and his Royal brother have taken up the scheme, and 
shown an interest in the art of music; and we are sure that 
nothing but good can result. (Applause.) I don’t want to 
anticipate, but I cannot conclude without, on behalf of my 
colleagues, the governing body of Trinity College, thanking 
our worthy friend the Mayor for the kind assistance he has 
given us by presiding, and the Mayoress for her kindness in 
coming here to distribute the prizes; and last, not least, I 
must tender the thanks of the College to our worthy friend 
Mr. Monk, for his untiring exertions on behalf of the 
movement. (Applause.) 1 thank you tor the patience 
with which you have heard me, and I trust that the work- 
ing of this Centre may continue to be as prosperous in the 
future as it has been in the past. (Applause.) 

The Mayor: Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been asked to 
make a suggestion. It is that if there be any lady or 
gentleman present who would wish to have the opportunity 
of contributing towards the prizes to be competed for in 
these examinations next year, it would be a source of great 
pleasure to the Hon. Secretary to receive their names. 
I believe that on former occasions ladies and gentlemen 
have contributed ; and I have been asked to cal] the atten- 
tion of those present to-day to the matter, in the hope that 
the same liberality will be shown on this occasion, and 
because it is very desirable that there should be an 
announcement, before the close of the proceedings, of the 
names of contributors with a view of stimulating others to 
come forward and add their names. (Laughter.) 

The following songs having been very admirably ren- 
dered—* Maid of Athens,” (Gounod), sung by Miss Florence 
Parkes, accompanied by Miss Elizabeth Firth, and “The 
Young Nun” (Schubert), sung by Miss Hilda Tindall, 
accompanied by Miss Emilie Scott,—the Mayor said: 1 
have now the pleasure of asking Mrs. R. E. Stewart to 
favour you with a song called ‘ Before the Shrine,” by the 
gentlem n who has addressed you—Mr. Stark, Registrar 
of Trinity College. You will be pleased to hear that Mrs. 
Stewart is the wife of Major Stewart, who is thoroughly 
well-known in Liverpool in connection with the Volunieer 
force. (Applause.) I believe sh> has gained the highest 
award of marks in solo singing, but, according to the con- 
ditions as to age, I believe she is not entitled to take the 
prize. A gentleman on the platform, however, who is 
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always to the fore in every good work—I mean our friend 
Mr. Malcolm Guthrie—has very handsomely intimated that 
the lady shall not be disappointed of a prize, having taken 
this very high and distinguished position, but that he will 
present her with a handsome silver bracelet. (Applause.) 
Mrs. Stewart then sang Mr. Stark’s song “ Before the 
Shrine,” being accompanied by the composer; after which 
the Mayor announced that the following contributions to 
next year’s prize list had been promised :— 


Mr. E, Graham, £10 10s.; Mr. Charles Santley, £5 5s.; Mr. John 
Cobham, £5 5s.; A Subscription by various gentlemen, £5 5s.; Mr. 
H. E. Rensburg, £3 3s.; the a4" zs.; Mrs. Hughes, £2 2s.; 
Mrs, William Bennett, jun., £2 2s.; Mr. F. A. B. Salt, £2 28.; Mr. 
Thomas Ellison, {1 11s, 6d.; Mr. Humphrey J. Start, £1 18.; 
Mrs. R. E, Stewart, {1 1s.; Rev, T. Major Lester, £1 18.; Dr. W. 
A. Whittle, £1 18.; Mrs. Evison, {1 1s.; Alderman Henry Park 
(Wigan), 10s. 6d.; Mr. W. Day, 10s, 6d.; Mrs. Olsen Erckson, 
10s, 6d.; and Mr, J, G. Jacob an oxidised inkstand. 


The Mayoress then proceeded to distribute the prizes. 

Mr. Malcolm Guthrie:—Ladies and Gentlemen, there 
devolves upon me the very pleasant duty of proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Mayoress for coming here this afternoon 
in this very kind way and delivering the prizes and certificates 
to those students who have been successful in their examina- 
tions. (Applause.) I have no doubt it has afforded her 
very great pleasure indeed, but I must also, on your part, I 
think, express the pleasure you have received from the grace- 
ful and kind manner in which she has presented the prizes 
to you. (Hear, hear.) When you look upon your prizes 
hereafter, you will remember the circumstances under which 
they were presented to you, and I trust they will always 
carry with them a very pleasant association. (Applause.) 
They should also be an incentive to you to endeavour to 
attain higher grades and obtain better prizes in the future. 
The Mayoress has always been known for her love of music ; 
and I am sure she will think with all the more pleasure of 
having come here this evening if she has the satisfaction of 
knowing that you will work harder and better next year 
and accomplish still greater results. ns pega | 

Major Stewart:—I have been requested on behalf of the 
candidates, successful and unsuccessful, to second the 
motion that has been so ably put before the meeting—That 
our best thanks be given to the Mayoress for her kindness 
in coming here and distributing the prizes. I only trust 
that by what we have shown this evening we may be 
considered to be entitled next year to have our worthy Mayor 
whoever he may be, in the chair, and the Mayoress distri- 
buting the prizes. (Hear, hear) Only a few years ago 
there were,no ladies on this platform, but a little innovation 
was made last year, and I am glad to see the precedent 
has been successfully followed this year. (Hear, hear.) I 
am sure we all feel deeply grateful to the Mayoress for her 
kindness. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Rensburg in proposing a vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for presiding, said :—I am sure it is a great gratification to 
all of us to see the chief magistrate of this great city give 
his valuable time to countenance and encourage our 
students. a) I have often stated from this 
ro, and I will state it again, that there is no 

ranch of art that requires so much of the encouragement 
of the leading men of this city, as that of Music, and I am glad 
to think that the attendance of the Mayor of Liverpool here 
to-day is likely to increase the number of students and the 
usefulness of this Institution. (Hear, hear.) I am about to 
remove from Liverpool, and to take up my abode in London. 
Now, for anyone who has worked for fifteen years for a certain 
object, it is certainly always a matter of regret to leave the 
scene of his labours when there still remains so much to be 
done; but this regret will be tempered by what I have seen 
here to-day—the Chief Magistrate of this great city of 
taking such interest in, and saying such encouraging 
words about musical education. (Hear, hear.) I hope his 
example will be followed by his successors, and then Music 
will have that due encouragement in this great city of which 
it stands so much in need of. (Applause.) 

Dr. Johnson: I have very great pleasure in seconding the 
proposition. The name of our worthy Mayor isa household 
word in every home in Liverpool. During his year of office 
he has endeared himself very much indeed to every citizen 
of Liverpool, and he has also shown himself to be not only 
willing, but able to preside at a meeting of any Institution 
of this or a kindred nature. (Applause.) He has taken 
a very great interest indeed during the past year in all our 
local affairs, and I am sure you will agree with me when I 
say that he has commended himself very much indeed, 
especially to the musical portion of Liverpool, by the able 





manner in which he has discharged the duties which have 
devolved upon him. Without detaining you longer, let me 
again most cordially second the resolution which has been 
proposed, and I hope you will carry it by acclamation. 

The proposition was carried amidst loud applause. And, 
his Worship having briefly acknowledged the compliments 
paid to himself and the Mayoress, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Trinity College, London, Calendar for the Academical 
Year 1882-3 London: W., Reeves, 


A glance at this Calendar, which is supplementary 
to last year’s volume, will show the thriving condition 
of the Institution. The recent pass lists of the 
various Local Examinations having overgrown the ac- 
commodation hitherto accorded them in the Calendar, 
they are now to be had of Mr. Reeves in a separate 
form. One new and valuable feature of the present 
volume is a list of the Doctors and Bachelors of 
Music of the United Kingdom, which has been 
collected with considerable difficulty, there being no 
existing register of English Musical Graduates as a 
body. Trinity College may congratulate itself on 
having achieved the success which is due to persever- 
ance in a good cause. 








Roylance’s Numerical System for Learning to Play the 
Pianoforte. London: C. Roylance, 


An entirely novel system is here employed. Each 
note of the keyboard is numbered by means of a strip 
of figured paper fitted to the back of the clavier, and 
the exercises, in which are written and fingured in the 
ordinary mode, have in addition numbers above the 
notes corresponding to those ofthe keys. ‘The use of 
such an arrangement is obvious, as tunes can be 
played by the pupil at once without previous tuition. 
We do not enter into the question of the moral effect 
likely to be produced by a purely mechanical system, 
as after all, thus effect must depend upon the cha. 
racter of the pupil. This Tutor will be of invaluable 
assistance to those who wish to play tunes for the 
tune’s sake alone, and who have not time to devote 
to the acquirement of the coveted art by the ordinary 
processes. 





The History of Music. By Emit NauMANnn. Trans- 
lated by F. PragGcer. Edited by the Rev. S1r F. 
A. Gore Ousg.ey, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., &c. 
London : Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


About half the parts of this work have now been 
issued. Ifthe latter half equals the first, the book 
will be a most valuable addition to the musician's 
library. The rise and progress of the various 
branches and styles of musical art are very clearly 
elucidated by Herr Naumann, and when it is con- 
sidered that we have the learning and experience of 
three such men as the Author, the Translator, and 
our Oxford Professor of Music, the reliability of the 
statements made may well be taken for granted. 








Reflections upon Gounod's Sacred Trilogy, ‘The 
Redemption." By JosepH Gopparb, London: 
Gopparp & Co. 


The avowed object of the author of this opportune 
little pamphlet is to attempt to show the spirit and 
intention of the principal effects used by M. Gounod 
in his latest work, an object for which Mr, Goddard’s 
evident knowledge of his subject and experience as a 
writer on musical art render him peculiarly fitted. 
The statements made are calm and sensible, and 
would be an invaluable guide to an audience at any 
future performance of ‘* The Redemption.” 
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The Works of Frederick Chopin and their proper 
Interpretation. By Jean Kuieczynsxt. ‘Trans- 
lated by ALrrep WuittincHamM. London: W. 
Reeves. 


This work has been reprinted from the pages of the 
Orchestra in obedience to numerous requests to this 
effect. No more appreciative analysis of Chopin’s 
works has ever been made public, and all who aim at 
adequate performance and understanding of the 
compositions of this gifted musician should read 
what Herr Klecznski has to say on the subject. The 
able translator well remarks in his preface “ Of all 
music written for the Pianoforte that of Chopin will 
least bear rough handling. Unless its interpreter 
thoroughly grasps its meaning and possesses the 
amount of technical skill necessary for its perfect 
execution, this music, so full of grace and elegance, 
becomes unsatisfactory, meaningless, painful to the 
hearer.’’ All amateurs who have enjoyed a perform- 
ance of Chopin by a finished artist and then set down 
to the piano and tried the same piece over themselves 
will fully bear out Mr. Whittingham’s observations, 
and will feel grateful to him for having placed within 
their reach an aid to the proper ‘interpretation of 
Chopin’s delicate music. 





NEW MUSIC. 





[Amos & SnuTTLeworrTu. ] 
Concordia—Grand March pour Piano. Par Theo. Bonnrur. 


This isan imposing March, ‘There are some well-defined modulations 
and a final return to the original theme and key, which make it an 
excellent study for students— 


« Curiosité.’—Esquisse pour Piano, Par Leonarp Gautier, 


A mirthful little piece, particularly suited for drawing-room use 
Its vivacity is irresistible, and ought to cure the most moody frame of 
mind, 





[Rosert Cocks } 
Toujours Pres! Marche Militaire. By Micuars. Watson. 


This is an excellent specimen of the fashionable Military March. 
There are melodies for alternate hands, and the usual incidental effects 
of this species of composition, The motive is very pretty, and the 
general character of the piece vigorous and entertaining. 


En Badinant. Minuetto. By Francis Tuome. 


The Minuetto for Pianoforte. which is after the old style, pleases the 
most at first hearing, but En Badinant improves on acquaintance, and 
has some masterly touches about it, We notice the piece is dedicated 
to Adelina Patti. 


/ 
Ul Penseroso et Allegro. By Corsroro Dick. 


This piece is somewhat disappointing, and is not so good as some 
other works of this talented composer which we have had before us 
recently, 

“1 Sang to my Heart.” (Treu und fest,) Song. By Cuar.es 
Maksuatt. 


This song is of exquisite sentiment and expressive melody. The 
accompaniment will be found very suitable if the composer’s directions 
are carefully followed. 

A Ray of Light, Song. Words and Music by Frank L. Moir. 


We like this song, and find it expressive and feeling. There ig 
always more chance of the intended idea being conveyed when words 
and music are written by one individual, 





[W. Reeves. ] 


English Organ Music, Under the Direction of the Editor of the 
Musical Standard, 


We have before us the eighth number of Volume II. of this excellent 
series. ‘The fugue contributed by W. Porter, F.C.O., is commendable 
for its originality and effectiveness, ‘The Andante and Fugue by 
E. Davidson Palmer, Mus, Bac. Oxon., is also an excellent specimen 
of the fugal art, and the remaining piece isa brilliant Postlude by 
Thos, Cammack, 





[B. Wittias. } 

“ Twilight Memories.” Ballad, Written and Composed by Norerra, 
“Jo.” A Souvenir of “ Bleak House.” By the same Composer. 

These are both capital songs, and the poetry of no mean order, 
** Jo” is an excellent embodiment in song of the most pathetic character 
Dickens ever created, and tor this sake as well as its own intrinsic 
merits, should be popular. “ ‘Twilight Memories” contains one or 
two telling passages which a vocalist could make great capital of. 





NOTES. 


Epinsurcu University Musicar Society.—The annual meeting of 
the Edinburgh University Musical Society was held on the 23rd ult, 
in the Musical Class-Room, ‘There was a large attendance. Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, after pointing out the objects of the society in an 
excellent speech, said :—Though their students’ chorus was not so nu- 
merous as might be wished, there was encouragement not only in looking 
back on what had been done by them under circumstances presenting real 
difficulties, but in perceiving each year some advance in musical taste 
and skill throughout the country generally. It should not be forgotten 
that until quite recently the mere putting, invention, or even adapta- 
tion of a melody to words, or of words to a melody, seemed to have been 
considered evidence of existence of musical cultivation. Now there was 
craving after higher things, and the real art, which was brought to 
perfection by the great Teutonic masters, seemed to be making way, 
and to be sought after in the large towns of Scotland. It was, indeed, 
not infrequently assetred that the resources of pure instrumental music 
were exhausted, and that even Beethoven seemed to admit this, from 
his introduction of a chorus into part of his last symphony—an intro- 
duction evidently merely experimental or for the sake of variety, and 
had he lived to finish his tenth symphony it would probably have been, 
like all his others, excepting No. 9, without chorus. Such an absurd 
assertion was disproved by some great orchestral works which had been 
composed since Beethoven, and even their own times, and those who 
thus took a low estimate of musical development seemed unable, as 
might be expected, to produce music not dependenton words, or on 
a given subject, or on dramatic situation, or dependent on the favourite 
expression, ‘‘ orchestral effects.” ‘They could not, in fact, successfully 
give usa symphony, or a sonata, or a string quartett—those pure forms 
left by the great masters as things of beauty and joys for ever. The 
theories of the modern party to which he referred seemed retrograde, 
not progressive, and would take them back, as a recent writer has said, 
to. the earliest development of music among the ancient Greeks, when 
the art was still in a position of tutelage to its more developed sister 
art—poetry and dancing—and independent instrumental music was 
quite subordinate, ‘Those who had been here as long as he, could 
bear witness to the rapid improvement and to the enlightened views on 
music which had taken place. A leading society not satisfied with 
promulgating a love for choral music, whence its name was taken, 





_had laudably co-operated with its sister union at Glasgow in securing 


also for Edinburgh a series of orchestral concerts, which were last 
year more successful and this year more numerous than ever, 
Even the rare feature of amateur orchestral societies was here 
found, of which the principal had this winter over 60 players, 
including no less than 13 violoncellos—until lately an unusual instru- 
ment in Scotland—and containing semi-amateur trombonists. This 
excellent society had for some years given three creditable concerts 
each winter, and had often assisted at University concerts, Students’ 
Society—rough and changing as its members must always be— 
must, so far as it could, keep pace with the times, and a high 
standard must be aimed at, though it might not be reached owing to 
circumstances over which there was no control, (Applause.) The 
advance in matters musical, though specially marked and rapid here as 
contrasted with a few years ago, also continued further south, If no 
striking or original genius had lately astonished the world, a growing 
love for the art was shown by the increase in Continental countries, as 
well as in England and in our Colonies, of all phases of musical associa- 
tions. Almost every athenzum, museum, club, or mechanics’ institute 
had a choral society, and the first and most elevating of all recreations 
was now found to be eminently beneficial to working men. In 
concluding his address, Sir Herbert Oakeley pointed out some of the 
many advantages to be derived from membership in the Edinburgh 
University Musical Society. 

A Soireé Musicale was given\on October 31st, at the London Con- 
servatoire of Music, 6, ‘Tavistock Square. Conductors, Mr. F. A. 
Jewson, and Mr. Lansdowne Cottell. 

Choral Classes of the Popular Ballad Concert Committee (both 
elementary and four-part singing) are held every ‘Thursday evening, at 
eight p.m. at the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell Road. The musical 
instructor is Mr. W. Henry Thomas, At the end of the Winter 
Session a Competitive Examination will be held, and Mr. John Hullah 
has kindly conser.ted to present Prizes to the successful students, 

It may be interesting to our readers to know what is doing in the 
Provinces for Art progress. During red wry year 1882, Mr. Julian 
Adams has conducted a series of twenty-five Concerts at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, and 182 Concerts at Eastbourne, with his Band of thirty 
Performers, and the following Vocalists have also assisted :—Ma dame 
Sinico, Miss José Sherrington, Madame Patey, Madame Osborne 
Williams, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Miss Clara Perry, Miss 
Catherine Penna, Miss Roselli, Miss Ellen Lamb, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor Campobello; and many rising young artists, vocal and 
instrumental, Mr. Adams has our cordial wishes for his success. 

The first performance of Dr. Creser’s new work * Eudora,” will 
take place on the 28th inst., and the event is looked forward to with 
no little interest in musical circles in Leeds. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sudden changes, frequent fogs, 
and pervading dampness sorely impede the vital functions, and conduce 
to ill-health. The remedy for such disorders lies in some purifying medicine, 
like these Pills, which is competent to grapple successfully with the mischief at 
its source, and stamp it out, without fretting the nerves or weakening the 
system. Holloway’s Pills extract from the blood all noxious matter, regulate 
the action of every disordered organ, stimulate the liver and kidneys, and relax 
the bowels. In curing chest complainte these Pills are remarkably effective, 
especially when aided by a free local cation of the Ointment. This double 
treatment will ensure a certain, steady and beneficent progress, and sound 
health will soon be re-established. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, JANUARY, 1883. 


Examinations for the following Diplomas and Special Certificates in Music will 
be held at the College, 13, Mandeville Place, W., on the dates mentioned below. 


FOR DIPLOMAS. 
L.Mos., T.C.L.—Jan. the 10th to the 13th. 
A.Mos., T.C.L.—Jan. the 10th to the 13th. 
Stupgst in Music.—Jan. the 10th to the 13th. 
MargicuLaTion.—Jan, the 8th to the 10th. 


(Excepting in the case of Candidates over thirty years of age, who will 
be exempt from this Examination.) 


FOR HIGHER CERTIFICATES IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
PIANOPORTK PLAYING. ~loceding the position of Associate Pianist of the 
College,—Jan, the 10th to the 18t 


feSoLo Sinaine.—Including the position of Associate Vocalist of the College. 
—Jan. the 10th to the 13th. 


OrGan PLayine.—Including the position of Organ Associate of the College. 
—Jan. the 10th to the 13th, 


OxcHestRaL [NstRUMEN?TS.—Between Jan. 8th and 13th. 





For Regulations of the above Examinations, Forms of Entry and other Par- 
ticulars may be eo on immediate application to the Sécretary, Trinity 
College, London, W. 


By Order of the Academical Board. 


r(RINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL FUND. List of 
Subscriptions received up to November 22, 1882. Per Philip Sharpe— 
Rev. F. Meuet, 5s., Philip Sharpe, 5s., Alf. Taylor, 5s., John Smith, 5s., Chas, 
Gabb, 5s., H. H., 23, 6d., F. Glasscock, 2s. 6d., J. Glasscock, 2s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., A. Boardman, Qs. 6d., T. B, Sharpe, 2s. a. Mrs, T. B. ’s., “Qs. 6d., 
T. Myers, 2s. 6d., C. B., 23., Mrs. G., 1s., E. H. R., 2s., M. ‘Taylor, as., 
E. T., 2s. 6d., F. W. Blunt, 6s., Rev. Ww. Allen, 2s. 6d., a W. Marten, 2s. 6d., 
Mrs. W. Taylor, 2s.6d, Mr. Percy Taylor, 2s. ‘ed., C.F. Hodson, 2s. 6d., Miss 
Davis, 1s. Per Miss O'Reilly | Bishop Stortford)—V. W. Lovett, 2s., M. E. E. O’R., 
1s.* Per Miss Gerty W Whit . William, 6d., H. A. White- 
house, 2s. 6d. Per Gerty Mills and Lilly Nuttall—Mrs. Mills, 18., Mrs. Nuttall, 
i. M.A. Lazenby, 1s., T. Rosten, 1s., R. Bagnall, 6d., John Hough, +" Per 
Mr. Perks—H. C. Perks, és. Per M. T. Brown—X. Y. Z., 6d., A, B. C., 6d., 
£. Dixon, 6d., Parkinson, 8d., A. C. S. and 8, W., as * Mr. Godwin, 8d., 
A Friend, 6d., G. Thwaites, 4d., Des, 3d., Croan, 3d., Richardson, 3d., 
M. Sharpe, 3d., H. Guthrie, 3d., Two Friends, 6d., 8. B. bhatlde 3d., L. Hobson, 
8d., Four Friends, 1s. 6d., Two —. 6d. Per W. H. Bentley—Rev. Canon 
Badcock, 10s., Rev, J.B. Healy, 5s., W. H. Bentley, 5s. Per Amy C. Thomas— 
J. Pattinson, 10s., A. Pattinson, 3s. 6d., “Tp, Thornborrow, 2s., C. Fairer, 2s., 
yg G. 8. Thomas, 2s., Edith 8. Thomas, ‘1s., R. G. Thomas, 1s., Mrs, Sweeton, 
M. A. Sweeton, ls. Per Sarah Emma Workman—Miss Workman, 1s., 
Mis. Gibson, 1ls., Mra. Metcalfe, 6d., Mrs. Pattinson, 6d., A. Friend, 1s., Mrs. 
Helstone, 6d., Mrs. Simpson, 6d., Mrs. Workman, 6d., 8. E. H., 6d., M. Brusher, 
rx A. Thomas, 1s., A. Friend, 6d., Mrs. Workman, 6d., J. Workman, 6d., 
Jv Workman, 6d., M. Holliday, 6d, Mrs. Goulding, 1s., M. Linniswood, 6d. 
Per P. Ya Freeman—P. T. Freeman, 5s. Per Emily B. Thompson—Dr. Harmong, 
Mr. Sidney, 1d., Mr. Thompson, 6d., E. B. Thompson, 1d., A. E. Thompson, 1d., 
Mr. Euthbert, 1d., Mr. Hugh, 1d., Mrs. Piano, 1d., John Fiddie, 1d., Wm. 
Flute, 1d., Henry "Dram, 2d., Don Tshan, 1ld., Dr. Organ, 3d., Prof. Fife, 2d., 
Lady Cornet, 1d., Wm. Bagpipes, 6d. Per’ Mary Getty—Mary Getty, 8d., 
Modesty, 1s., Rev. T Gorman, 2s. 6d., Mrs. McC., 6d., K. Miligai, 1d., Miss 
Connor, 3d., Modest No. 2, 1s., J. Alexandra, Mis &. Maxwell, 6d., M. Darragh, 
6d., L. Perry, 6d., Greadpaps, 1s., Sweet Spirit, 1d. Per Maggie 8. McYear— 
A Friend, 13., A Friend, 6d, A. ’Newett, ls. ‘Per Emily F. Wright—E. F. 
Wright, 1s., Wild Rose, 1s. 6d., A. Friend, 6d., Mrs. Orr, 1s., Mrs. Wright, 1s., 
Incognito, 3d., Beau, 2d., A.B.C., 1s. Per M. Sproull—M. Sproull, 1s., Mrs 
Sproull, 1s., J. McConnell, 1d., J. Magowan, 1d., J. B. Sproull, 64., Miss Adrani, 
1d., Helensville, 2s., Miss Macaulay, 6d., Mrs. Thompson, 6d., ‘Oh no, we 
never mention them, 3, 1s., B. Sproull, 6d., LM. Kew, 2s., Beatrice Stokes, 3d., 
A. H. Kerr, 3d., A. Sweetyer, $d., A. McM 2d., Miss’ Bowmen, 6d., E. M. 
Coskells, Qs, 4d., Or Lilley, 1s. Per Mina Getty—Mina Getty, 6d., J. A. W., 1s., 
Mrs. Sprowe, 1s., Ross, 6d., M. S., 2d., Miss Connor, 6d., Geranium, "6d., 
Mr. Nelson, Is., i Perry, 6d., J. Alexandra, ls. Per Eleanor Sproull— 
E. Sproull, 1s., Mrs. Shaw, 1d., Mrs. Armstrong, 1d., J. Sproull, 1s., C. C. 
—_ 6d., Mrs. Reid, 1s., Mr. Conwall, 6d., Mrs. Conwall, 1d., Miss Conwall, 
3d., Miss Mevuntgoing, "6d. "A. McC., 2d, wy 6d., C. ‘Armstrong, 6d., 
a gS 3d., Lunatic, 3d., Organ Grinder, 3d , A Friend, 2d., Sunflower, 6d., 
Marigold, 6d yh Miss Grey—Miss Smith, 5s., ‘Mr. Osborne, 18., Rev. Gwynne, 
1s. Per Trinit ey Lodge—Thwaites, £1 5s., Plant Martin, 4s., Capt. 
Bradley, 4s. ammond, 4s., T. J. Beeman, £1 46., Berrow, ‘gl 1s., 
J. Gabriel, £1 1s., Tcaek 1s., The Warden, 1s., B. T., Ia,, Od. Stark, 1s., 
J. Stedman, 1s., Dr. Saunders, 1s., A. F. Howard, £1 1s. 











Now Ready. 88 pages. Price One Shilling. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, LOCAL EXAMI- 
NATION REGISTER, for the Academical Year 1881-2. 

Contents: Full Pass Lists of the Examinations in Elementary Musical 
Kuowledge, December, 1881, and June, 1882; and Local Examinations in In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, from July, 1881, to June, 1882—Lists of Local 
Secretaries throughout the United Kingdom and Abroad—List of Institutions 
in Union—Official List of selected Pieces—Winners of National Prizes, &c., &c 

W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Paice, Roan Tuck, 2s. 6d, on.. Frencn Morocco, 3s. 


EEVES’ PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK, for the year 
1883. Providing an ordinary Diary and an Hourly arrange- 
ment for the punctual keeping of Engagements. Specially adapted 
for Professional Persons, Lecturers, and Students. With Almanac 
and much other useful information. 
W. REEVES’, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Will be ready shortly. 


EEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY, (for 1883). Of the 
Music Trades and Professions of the United Kingdom. 
Price, 3s., eet or Cloth, 4s. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


ECOND-HAND MUSIC CATALOGUE, in Three Parts, 


> A to H; H to P now ready. Send Stamps for Copy to Office of this 
aper, 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

The Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates will commence on Janu- 
ary 8, 1883. Application for admission to the Examinations should be made 
on or before December 22, 1882, ‘‘ Previous Exercises” for Licentiateship in 
music must be submitted before December 8, 18582. 

Copies of the regulations and forms of entry may be obtained from the 


Secretary. 
IN ELEMENTARY MUSICAL 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The next Examinations will be held on Friday, December 1, 1882, Intending 
candidates should forward their names (in full), fees and particulars of entry to 
the Local Secretaries on or before November 1, 1882. Copies of the Regulations 

including detailed syllabus of the Examination) and a list of local centres with 
the addresses of the several Local Secretaries may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 

LOCAL PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Arrangements have been made for holding Examinations in Practical Music 
during the current term at the following local ceutres :—Rochester, (Oct. 31) ; 
London, S.E., and London, W. (Nov. 7 and 8); London, 8.W. (Nov. 13); 
Hastings (Nov. 14) ; Brighton (Nov. 15); Portsmouth (Nov. 16); London, N, 
(Noy. 21 and 22); Cheltenham (Nov. 21); Stroud (Nov, 22); Weston Super 
Mare (Nov. 23) ; Exeter (Nov. 24) ; Bristol (Nov. 25); Southport (Nov, 28, 20, 
and 30); Liverpool (from Dec. 4 to Dec, 9) ; Brentford and Ealing wee _ ¥ 
Canterbury (Dec. 6); Birmingham (Dec. 12) ; Leicester (Dec. 13); ). 
14); York (Dec. 15). Local Secretaries and ‘Principals of Schools oe of 
arranging for other Examinations of the same ae should a apply at once to the 
Secretary, of whom copies of the regulations and of the Official List of Selected 
Pieces, Studies, &c., may also be obtained, 

For further particulars, regulations, forms of application, d&c., address, Tho 


Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Bourd, 
MANDEVILLE Prace, Mancuestae Squarr, Lonpon, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical training or for a single study. The following being a complete list of 
the subjects taught :— 

Harmony.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., F. E. Gladstone, a D., Baron 
Bodog Orczy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. B. 

Countgreoint.—F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus.B. 

Form anp OrcugsTration.—E. i. Tarp L.Mus., T. C.L, 

MusicaL Acoustics.—W. H. Stone, M M.B., F. R.0.P. 

PranorortTe.—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. *Cusins, Bradbury Turner, = B., 
Miss Alma Sanders, Mrs. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L, G. E. Bam- 
bridge, Baron Orezy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

EnseMBLe Pranororte Crass.—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Orcan.—W, S. Hoyte, L.Mus. T.C.L., W. Pinney, Mus.B., C. E, Willing. 

Harmonium.—Kin Hall. 

Exremporanrous Fueus Prayine.—E. Silas. 

Fieurep Bass Puayine.—E. H. Turpin. 

So.o Sinetne.—F. Schira, A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. H. Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, Miss Kate Steel, H. Regaldi, C. ‘E. Willing, 

Viorx.—J. T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski, 

VioLonceLLo.—E. Woolhouse. 

Fiure.—John Radcliff. 

Onor.—A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. 

Cianinet.—H. Lazarus. 

Harp.—John Cheshire. 

Oxcuestrat Socisty.—George Mount. 

Musica History.—E. H. Turpin. 

Sigut Sinaine.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L,Mus., T.C.L. 

CuHoraL Socigty.—C, E, Willing. 

Vocat axp AvuRAL PaysioLogy.—Llewelyn Thomas, M.D., and Lennox 
Browne, F.R.C.S. 

CuHorab Service Crass (ror Cierey).—Rev. the Warpey, Mus.B, 

*,* Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Students of the College. 

The Fee for tue Three Studies (say Pianoforte Singing and Moruena is Five 
Guineas per Term, and the charge for a single subject ranges from Five 
Shillings upwards. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are 
Three Terms in the year. 

The next Term commences on January 15th, 1883. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to 





“SHeatente of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examiaa- 
tions at reduced fees, 
Prospectuses, Forms of Applications, and all particulars - be obtained, post 
free, by addressing the Secretary, ‘Trinity yay = London, W 
By Order of the Academical Board, 


D*: CORBETT gives Lessons through Post in a ema 
Counterpoint, Instrumentation, Form in Musical Composition, ac. Up- 
wards of seventy Pupils have passed Musical re — 





ty 
Bac., F.C.0., L.Mus., by competition; R.A.M. Fa nagy + bea my Bree , &e, 
Pupils have also obtained the Gabriel and other P! dress, ridguorth, ‘Salop. 
Ready. Price Half-a-Crown. 

rP\RINITY COLLEGE. LONDON, CALENDAR, for the 

Academical Year, 1882-3 (Ninth Yearly Issue), includes iculars of the 
following :—List of Officers, Council, Professors and a Seon Regulations 
for the Public Examinatlons for Diplomas and Certificates Higher ae Local) in 
Music: Classes and Lectures; Prizes and Scholarships ; ination P: 
to which are appended the Official Regulations for Degrees in Music and reli. 
mivary Art Examinations at Oxford, Camb) “a and London; a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the | Uni Kingdom, and other information 
of General Interest to Musical Studen 

Sold by WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


Price One Shilling. 
RGANS.—‘ Facts about Organs.”—Guide to the Pur- 
chase of an Organ ; How to Order or Select one.—What will it Cost? By 


Dr. Hinton. Price 1s. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 


UTHORY’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
charges. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


ee OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
rte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 
REVS Mua Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P, GUIVIER & CO., 


MABUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 
MAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THB LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
_ maeteges made on the beat principle with all modern improvements. 





GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 8d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 
GEORGINA WELDON. 

MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 284, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


EG respectfully to call the attention of the 
Musical Profession to their Catalogue of 
Pianoforte Pieces, including the most Popular 
Compositions of Gustav Lange, Ch. Neustedt, 
F. Behr, &c., all of which are EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED for teaching purposes; and to state 
that they open accounts, and forward parcels on 
selection, on receipt of satisfactory References. 








Catalogues and Thematic Lists sent post free. 





A. HAMMOND & CO., 
5, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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VICTOR DELACOUR. 


———— 


POPULAR chcncntiotnanabiat PIECES. 


The Compositions of Victor Delacour ar are destined to obtain 
great popularity among all pianoforte players. 








O@UR JOYEUX. Morceau de Salon és 
JEUNESSE D'AMOUR. Bluette on 
L’AIDE DE CAMP. Morceau 1 prea 
LOUI DE TOI. Souvenir 

MENUET MELODIQUE .. 

SOUVENIR DE VERSAILLES. Gavotio 
TYROLIENNE ° ‘ 
VIENS A MOI, Pensée Musicale 43 
ZEPHYRS DE MAI. Caprice Fantastique 


ce O02 62 e9 Oo C2 Oo OO we 
eccocoeoccoo* 





Lsnvon: 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Hanover Square. 


OPULAR PART-SONGS by W. W. PEARSON. 








The Ironfounders (10th thousand) . ., oa 
The Stormy Petrel (soprano or tenor and bass solos) ee =8d. 
The Coral Grove .. ee ° eo 8d, 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu (Sir Walter Scott) its od oo 
Sweet Spring (madrigal) oi ae ce - os 6h 
The Ocean (Barry Cornwall) .. *Wee +» 8d, 
Over the mountain-side (four-part serenade) ¥ es Ba; 
Soul of Living Music (soprano solo and eee oh ~~ ae 
The Jiiger Chorus (5th =, ie . _ oof. 
The River .. ae ee ws oo 
Departed Joys (Thomas Moore) ee ws ae oo 2d. 
Summer and Winter... . oe - “s oo Ba, 
The Anglers (6th thousand) oo 94, 
Bweet to live amid the mountains (10th thousand) . e- 2d, 





The Dream of Home (Thomas Moore) 
There’s beauty in the deep (6th thousand) 
Boldier, rest! (Sir Walter yas ve 
Woods in Winter (Longfellow) . 

Autumn (Montgomery) . 

The sombre shadows of the night (trio for 8.A. B) 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 





NOW READY. 1882-3. 
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J.B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
Christmas Album of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


IN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. COVER. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





ConTENTS :— 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Waltz 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Coe: 
FRANCINE. Waltz ; 
COQUETTERIEN. Polka oe ° .. Max Frouauina. 
OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz - O. Lowrutan. 
LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR-MAJOR. Lancers C. H. Marriorr. 


P. Bucanosst. 
P. Bucauosst. 
WaLprrurs.. 


BOCCACIO. Waltz a a fice «+ Max Frvu.ine. - 
ALPINE.: Schottisehe .. sil bie .. O. H. Marriorr, 
CONNAUGHT. Polka .. at on .. C. H. Marriorr, 


MOUSQUETAIRES. Galop... oe +» Oanto Zorn. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANTEAUX NOIRS. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 





BY 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


WRITTEN BY 


WALTER PARKE AND HARRY PAULTON. 








COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE .. a ste 5s. nett. 
COMPLETE PIANO SCORE .. om x 28. Gai: 
8. d. 
WALTZES. Llustrated Title -. P. Bucarossr...nett 2 0 
QUADRILLES.. }, ‘ -. P. Bucanossr. ,, 2°0 
LANCERS oe = P. Bucanosst. ,, 2 0 
POLKA ee pe -.» Warwick Wittuus. ,, 2 0 
GALOP ve ee $0 .- HE, Aupipser. ,, 2 0 





The following Vocal Numbers are published separately :— 


*D. THE COURT MAGNATE. Sung by Mr. #. Leslie. nett 2 0 
8. SIX MONTHS AGO. Sung by Miss St. John “a ow 2.0 
4. INEVER COULD! Sung by Miss St.John .. ,, 2 0 
6. AID ME, CUPID! Bung by Mr. H. Bracy.. a. 2 0 

13. THE HEART SIGHS EVER TO - FREE. iw é 

by Miss St. John .. . » 2 0 

14, LOVE IS NEVER BLIND. Duet. ‘Sang by Miss 

St. John and Mr, H. Bracy ae » 2 0 
21, ANITAIS SAD. Sung by Miss St. John . eety Be 





FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS ,. W. Kunz..nett 2 0 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





London : Printed by Swirr & Co., a High Holborn. Published by Wiz11am Rewvegs, 185, Fleet Street, London. s atkeamnameresy a 
be directed to the Haditorial Osioe, 185, Fleet Strest, London. 
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